Per annum, $4.00 
Per copy, 10 cents 


In Constantly Growing Demand 


The best recommendation of Frederick Pumps is the satisfactory 
service that they have given their users, as evidenced both by the words 
of these users and by the constantly growing demand for the pumps. 
Since the beginning of their manufacture, Frederick Pumps have been 
placed in operation in almost every civilized country in the world. 
Today, wherever efficient and dependable pumping service is of prime 
importance, more and more builders and industrialists are standardizing 
on Frederick 

Frederick Standard Paper Mill Pumps efficiently handle 
stock of up to 4% consistency. 

Frederick Superstock ee Mill Pumps efficiently handle 
stock of up to 7% consistenc 


Frederick, Iron and Steel Company 
_ Frederick, Maryland 
In Cage Peohent coma Works, Ltd.; Lachine, Que. 
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ELIMINATION 
of ‘Interference* 


JUMPY PRODUCTION curve is a danger signal—the sign of “interference.” Too many 
; mills operate under conditions where an even curve cannot be maintained. Sometimes 


it is obsolete machinery. At other times it is frequent wire changes. Personnel may be 
at fault. But whatever the reason, it is a costly method of operation. 


Of the many factors contributing to the two billion dollar waste in industry’s payroll, time 
out for repairs takes a prominent position. Interruptions and “interference” are costly when you 
realize that 20% of the wages you pay out are for idle time. This doesn’t take into considera- 
tion the expense of machine hours lost—only the human element. 


You can fortify yourself against this loss by taking into your partnership the NEW BE- 
LOIT FOURDRINIER. It will do more than other single factor in stopping waste, 


eliminating lost time and in speeding up production on a smooth-running, steady basis. 


Some startling evidence (38 built or building—10 re-orders) is at our disposal to saad these con- 
tentions. Let us submit you the facts. 


Record as Money-Earner 


“holds the best record as a money-earner of any ma- 
chine in the United States on like products, which has been 
justified by the judgment of the best men in the country.” 


Canadian iv Uicette boson Breomeatne Wests, La 


_Op¢NEWBELOM 4 ais > FOURDRINIER 


VoAPE, 


Novem 
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Liquid Chlorine proved itself- 


Fletcher Paper Co.adopted it-EBG made the installation 


LERTNESS to changing methods is the price 

of profits. So the Fletcher Paper Company 

was not long in giving Liquid Chlorine 

a trial. They consulted E BG, the pioneer pro- 

ducer of this modern bleach. The resulting demon- 

i te ) stration of the advantages of Liquid Chlorine led to 
ied unsiee Reem aan Ueda their present economy-working E BG installation. 


tank cars ae of 15 st con- Th f the L dChl h 
tainers, offer the large user of EBG e net of the Liqui orine proposition is this: 
iquid Chlori ible advantage. ; ee 
me Rerer The waste and inefficiencies of the old method are 
replaced by uniform strength solutions, ease of 
control and handling. 


EBG SERVICE 
Includes abundant production facilities and container 
equipment, of course; expert engineering counsel in the 
; use of Liquid Chlorine which would naturally be ex- 
: - pected of the pioneer manufacturer. But beyond these 
SINGLE-UNIT TANK CAR a service which is much more comprehensive than the 
usual conception. Investigation will reveal the 


significance of this. 
a 


MULTLUNIT TANK CAR 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main olfice 9 East 41= Street New York 
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The Maganne of the Paper Industry 


Olympia Pulp & Paper 


Co. To Erect Pulp Mill 


Will Be Third in Puget Sound District, Other New Mills Being the Rainier Pulp & Paper Co. 
at Shelton, and the West Coast Pulp & Paper Co. at Tumwater—First Unit Will Be 
in Operation, It Is Hoped, Within Year—Will Begin Comprehensive 
Development Program 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

PortLanpD, Ore., November 8 1926.—Lester W. David, formerly 
of Portland, but now of Seattle, has announced that he will be 
manager and third owner in a pulp mill to be built at Boston 
Harbor, eight miles up Puget Sound from Olympia. The new 
plant will cost at least $750,000. It is planned to start construction 
as soon as final arrangements of the organization are completed, 
and it is expected that operations in the new plant will start be- 
fore a year has elapsed, possibly within nine months, according 
to official report. 

Third Mill in Puget Sound District 

This mill will be the third in the Puget Sound district started 
this year, the other two being the Tumwater plant on the site 
of the old Schmidt Brewing plant, and the other at Shelton, both 
of which have been previously mentioned. 

The new corporation of which Mr. David is manager will be 
tentatively known as the Olympia Pulp and Paper Company. Mr. 
David has been active in lumber and paper interests in the north- 
west for thirty years. 

The first unit to be installed by the firm will consist of a sul- 
phate and soda plant and sawmill, with a capacity of 300,000 feet. 


Capital Two-Thirds Raised 

More than two-thirds of the $750,000 for capitalization has al- 
ready been raised. Those interested who form a tentative board 
ot directors are James Allen of the Allen Engineering Company, 
Olympia; Millard Lemon, president of the Security Bank and 
Trust Company; J. L. Peters; J. C. Sams; Carlton I. Sears; and 
Fred W. Stocking, secretary of the Capital Savings & Loan Asso- 
Clation. 

Mr. David has promoted a number of prominent pulp and paper 
mills in British Columbia and Ontario. 

Acting on this vast experience with the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, Mr. David has advised that this first unit be the combin- 
ation sulphate and soda pulp mill and sawmill, the latter supply- 
ing steam and pulp materials. He holds that the advantage of this 
type f mill is that it will use every type of wood available, par- 
ucularly large quantities of waste hemlock and of fir which is 
how available in such large quantities. 


Beginning of Big Development Program 
Mr. David has investigated this problem of the new mill from 


every angle and has had expert engineers working on the survey 
‘or many months, The -strategic location selected by his group 


19 


of investors, the abundant supply of fresh water, and the deep 
water shipping facilities have convinced him that here is a splen- 
did opportunity for this project. 

The lumber market will be the Orient and the Atlantic coast, 
while the pulp will be produced for local sale. 

This first unit will only te a start upon a comprehensive de- 
velopment program, according to Mr. David, as special induce- 
ments will be offered to industries using pulp, to locate in the 
Boston Harbor area. 


Parker and Edward Corning Elected to High Offices 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aunany, N. Y., November 8, 1926—Parker Corning and Edwin 
Corning, who are widely known in the paper industry as owners 
of the Albany Felt Company, which produces “Alfelco” paper- 
makers’ felts~and jackets, both scored impressive victories at 
Tuesday's election and have since been receiving warm congratu- 
lations from a host of friends. Parker Corning, who is president 
of the Albany Felt Company, was re-elected to Congress from 
the Albany district on the Democratic ticket, being given .a record 
vote. Edwin Corning, treasurer of the company, was the running 
mate on the Democratic ticket of Governor “Al” Smith and was 
elected Lieutenant Governor by 125,000. 

Edwin Corning in the short space of five years has become one 
of the leading Democratic figures in the state, at the present time 
being Democratic State Chairman. He became actively interested 
in politics five years ago when he assumed the chairmanship of 
the Democratic party in Albany county. Since then his ability as 
an organizer has been given state-wide recognition, culminating 
this fall in his nomination for Lieutenant Governor. 


Badger. State Paper Co. Formed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
MiLwauKkEE, Wis., November 8, 1926—Howard R. Lees, for- 
merly with the Rexford Paper Company, has organized the 
Badger State Paper Company to manufacture a line of Badger 
brand products including gummed tape, veneer tape and stay tape, 
tag stock, waxed paper, oiled paper, bread and cake wraps, butter 
and cheese wraps, candy wraps, etc. The concern will also act as 
mill agents and jobbers of wrapping paper, toilet paper, paper 
towels, twines and shipping room supplies. 
The company will have one of the most modernly equipped 
daylight plants in the country at 418-20 Cherry street. 
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Let Contract for Anglo- Canadian Co. Paper Mill 


Plant Will Be Built by W. J. Bishop & Co., Ltd..—Variously Estimated That the New Mill 
Will Cost From $12,000,000 to $15,000,000—Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Co. Places Or- 
der for Six Barking Drums With William Hamilton, Ltd., of Petersborough, Ont. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrREAL, Que., November 8, 1926—The contract for the 
construction of the new pulp and paper mill of the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Company, at Limoilu, Que., at a cost said in 
some quarters to be about $12,000,000 and in other quarters to 
be in the neighborhood of $15,000,000, has been awarded to W. I. 
Bishop & Co., Ltd., of Montreal, which concern is now engaged 
in consiructing the new mill of the Ste. Anne Paper Company, 
Ltd., near Ste. Anne de Beaupre, a-short distance from Quebec 
city. 

The engineer in charge of the construction of the Anglo-Cana- 
dian company’s works is Major J. McKewen. Work is to be 
proceeded with at once, and it is expected that some 950 men 
will be employed throughout the winter, the intention being to 
push the construction as much as possible, with a view to having 
the mill in operation by November, 1927. 


Preparatory to the building of the mill a most interesting piece 
of work has had to be undertaken. The company secured about 
96 acres at the junction of the St. Charles and St. Lawrence 
Rivers, the bulk of the property being under water at high tide; 
a dam was built around the property and the Dredging Company 
Limited have been pouring sand, taken from the river bed, into 
the enclosure at the rate of about 12,000 cubic yards a day. 
Eventually all this area will be built up level with the land above 
high water mark and the mills and plants of the new company 
erected thereon. 


The average height of the various buildings to be constructed 
will be about 130 feet, it is understood, the whole to be erected 
on a foundation of Raymond concrete piles. These piles have 
already arrived in three cars, along with a pile-driving machine, 
from Montreal. It will take three days to instal the machine 
and pile driving will commence about Thursday of this week, 
when about 100 men will be employed. 


The available dimensions of some of the buildings of the mill, 
which is to have a daily output at the start of 450 tons of news 
print, show that the largest structure will be the machine shop, 
which will be 360 feet long by 234 feet wide. The grinder room 
will be 126 feet by 234 feet; the stores department 144 by 126; 
finishing room 36 by 72, and the mixing room 72 by 235. The 
dimensions of the boiler room, blow pits, equalizing tanks, digester 
and sulphur storage were not available today. 

The new mill will require about 2,000 tons of structural steel 
which will be supplied by the Dominion Bridge Company. The 
news print machines will eventually be eight in number, four to 
go in on completion of the mill and four later. Contracts for the 
machines have not been let but no doubt the Dominion Engineer- 
ing Works and the Charles Walmsley Co. will figure in this 
portion of construction. 


The huge log pile for the mill will be placed between the retain- 
ing wall of the mill property proper and high water on an addi- 
tional 500 foot strip which the company recently acquired. 


New Machines for Port Alfred Co. 


The Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corporation, of Port Alfred, 
Que., has placed an order with William Hamilton, Ltd. of 
Peterborough, Ont., for six 12 x 45 foot wood barking drums of 
new design, for which patents are pending. The drum body is 
made of steel channels running longitudinally with sufficient space 
for the bark to pass through. The channels are held in circular 


shape by means of seven steel casting ribbon rings and two end 
rings. The steel rings are shaped to the inside of the channel 
and allow the use of short rivets whilst the webs of the channels 
in fitting closely to the casting rings relieve any strain on the 
rivets holding them. 

This is the new feature of this drum for which patents are 
pending, and the use of these steel ribbon rings also permits the 
tires, made in one section, to be readily removable, as they are 
held to these casting rings by a series of nickel steel bolts. The 
drums are of trunnion type with the usual method of drive. 
The weight of each completed drum is approximately 220,000 Ibs. 

Industry’s Progress in British Columbia 

D. E. Payne, secretary of the Vancouver Board of Trade, in 
an address at the recent convention of Canadian Board of Trade 
at St. John, N. B., gave some interesting particulars relative to 
the growth of the pulp and paper and allied industries in British 
Columbia. He said: 

“Our lumber export figures over 400,000,000 feet annually, or 
100 full cargoes. 

“Our pulp and paper shipments for 1925 were 209,921 tons, as 
compared with nil in 1910. 

“Speaking of the pulp and paper situation, of the 570,900,000 
cords of pulpwood estimated to exist in Western Canada, British 
Columbia is credited with over 375,000,000 cords. 

“In 1910, not a single ton of pulp and paper was manufactured 
in the province, and by 1924 the total value of the products 
amounted to nearly $14,000,000. British Columbia ranks third 
among the provinces in point of capitalization and production, 
following after Quebec and Ontario. The 1924 returns show a 
capital investment of over $41,000,000. 


Huge Lumber Merger Progress 


In connection with the recent announcement of an enormous 
lumber merger in British Columbia, it is said that seven different 
sawmill companies have been urged to sell their holdings to the 
new company on the basis of 60 per cent cash payment and the 
balance in stock and bonds of the new corporation. * So far, less 
than ten British Columbia companies are being mentioned in con- 
nection with the merger, but most of them are important con- 
cerns with far-reaching connections. Valuators have already com- 
menced an appraisal of the properties. If the deal is carried out 
as tentatively arranged, it will represent a total expenditure of 
$360,000,000, and the mills will be financed by New York and 
Chicago banks instead of by Canadian banks. 


Fight for Laurentide Control 


The latest rumor here in connection with the Laurentide Com- 
pany is that a fight is on between two strong interests for control 
of the company. This is said to account for renewed activity and 
strength in Laurentide stock at 120, the highest price in years. 


American Waste Paper Co. Sued 


Wasuincron, D. C., November 2, 1926.—The Federal Govern- 
ment has filed in the Circuit Court a suit against the American 
Waste Paper Company and the Columbia Casualty Company, to 


recover $17,009.03 which is alleged to be due under a contract. 


entered into between the paper company, under the bond of the 
casualty company to remove waste paper from government build- 
ings on June 1, 1923. 
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What the Wisconsin Paper Mills Are Doing 


Menasha Printing & Carton Co. Removes Machinery of Esco Paper Co. from Peshtigo—Kim- 
berly Clark Co. Celebrates Winning of First Place in National Safety Competition— 
Neenah Paper Co. Completes Exterior Work on Its New Office Building 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., November 8, 1926.—Due to a recent deal vy 
which the Menasha Printing and Carton Company took over the 
plant of the Esco Paper Company, Peshtigo, Wis., the latter mill 
is being dismantled. The machinery and equipment are being 
shipped to the plant of the Menasha company where the two 
plants will be merged. 

S. A. Merrin, president of the Esco Company, will be identified 
with the purchasing concern and will continue his residence in 
Chicago. Fred Becker, head machinist for the company, has gone 
to Ashland where he will serve in a like capacity with the 
Menasha company. 

Kimberly Clark Co. Celebrates at Neenah 


A holiday granted by the company, a street parade and a dinner 
were the methods used by the Neenah mill of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Neenah, Wis., to celebrate the winning of first place 
in the contest conducted by the National Safety Council, The 
silver trophy won by the employees eclipsed a record of nine 
months’ operation of the mill without a single off time accident. 

All workmen employed at the Neenah mill assembled at the 
railroad depot to greet Edward Goodman, a fellow employee who 
was chosen to make the trip to Detroit to receive the trophy at 
the convention of the National Safety Council. A parade then 
was formed, headed by the 120th Field Artillery Band of Apple- 
ton, Wis. A feature of the procession was a beautiful float, with 
the trophy mounted on a pedestal so the townspeople could see it. 
The marchers went all through the business section and the 
parade ended at the E. F. U. hall, where a dinner was served. 
Talks were given by Mr. Goodman, Arthur Redlin, mill superin- 
tendent, M. G. Hoyman, safety director for the Kimberly-Clark 
Company, and others. Dancing took place during the afternoon. 

The Neenah mill won the prize in competition with 73 other 
paper mills of the United States and Canada. Two other 
Kimberly-Clark plants, the Globe-Badger mill at Neenah, and the 
Spruce Falls mill at Kapuskasing, Canada, also won honors in 
the contest. 

Neenah Paper Co. Completes Office 

All exterior work on the beautiful new office building of the 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis., has been completed and 
the interior construction has been started. The structure is of 
Colonial design and is made of Stevens Point stone. Landscaping 
will be conducted on the grounds surrounding the building. 

Within about five weeks the five story warehouse of the Berg- 
strom Paper Company, ‘Neenah, Wis., will be completed. This 
structure is of brick, reinforced concrete and steel. 


Paper for Liquor Selling Permits 

Four members of the National prohibition law enforcement 
department stood guard at Stevens Point, Wis., while 75,000 
pounds of special paper was made for the government. The paper 
was for liquor selling permits and bears a watermark of the 
prohibition department. The inspectors watched the paper through 
all its stages until it was on its way to the federal bureau of 
engraving. 

Starts Paper Mill Library 

Appleton Vocational Schgol, Appleton, Wis., has undertaken 
the task of starting a paper mill library. This was found neces- 
Sary in order to facilitate the courses which have been started in 
night school in papermaking. H. G. Noyes, instructor in paper 
mill courses, is sponsoring the work and is enlisting the aid of 





all paper mills in the Fox River Valley. The library will be 
offered as a reference to everybody interested in this industry. 
This work will have the cooperation of Arthur McArthur, director 
of education for the Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis., 
who has spent about three years compiling paper mill books, liter- 
ature and reference material. 


China Clay Arrives by Stegmer 


A cargo of 850 tons of china clay from the Cornwall Mines 
Corporation of England destined for paper mills of the Fox 
River Valley arrived recently in Milwaukee aboard the British 
steamer Hillbrook. A sister ship of the Hillbrook, the Hillglen, 
unloaded a cargo from the chalk mines earlier in the season. 
Use of a dozen ships for this purpose in 1927 is planned, accord- 
ing to negotiations which are now in progress. The coal strike 
in England prevented the plan from being put into effect this 
year. 


— 


Paper Production in September Increases 


The September production of paper in the United States as re- 
ported by identical mills to the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation and cooperating organizations, showed an increase of 0.8 
per cent as compared with August’s production following a 5 per 
cent increase in August over July, according to the Association’s 
Monthly Statistical Summary of Pulp and Paper Industry. All 
grades showed an increase in production as compared with August, 
with four exceptions, 

The Summary is prepared by the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation as the central organization of the paper industry, in co- 
operation with the Binders Board Manufacturers Association, Con- 
verting Paper Mills Association, Cover Paper Association, News- 
print Service Bureau, Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Service 
Bureau, Writing Paper Manufacturers Association and Paperboard 
Industries Association. 

The figures for September for same mills as reported in August 
are: 


Stocks on 
Hand End 
Number of Production Shipments of Month— 
Mills Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 











Re OMA OEE Sala cdtiy 71 136,167 135,300 18,741 
cits ain c viewed 6 91,11 91,641 47,263 
SIE. «5 occ vecanscacus 112 200,588 199.765 55,965 
SN Oh oddued sieve 76 49,881 49,409 6 
a ns cena 22 11,577 12,220 8,515 
MU tu oics Ls cveteais danadet 87 29,401 29,149 43,074 
ih i aateuae staan 47 14,022 14 $78 15,992 
es... ne ceneieavaes 14 11,830 12,128 2,365 
Other Grades ..........-.000-- 65 21,002 20,903 16,715 
Total—All Grades .......... 571,988 571,273 249,167 


During the same period, domestic wood pulp production increased 
3 per cent, this increase being distributed over all grades, with 
three excepticns. The September totals (mills identical with those 
reporting in August) as reported by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, are as follows: 











Stocks en 

Hand End 

: Number of Protyiee Used Shipments of Month 

Grade Mills Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Groundwood Pulp ........ 97 86,231 89,597 4,309 120,936 
Sulphite News Grade ..... 38 40,187 36,113 4,590 10,596 
Sulphite Bleached ......... 21 22,169 19,101 2,970 3,581 
Sulphite Easy Bl. ......... 3,756 3,024 643 948 
Sulphite Mitscherlich ...... 6 6,035 5,494 771 178 
Sulphate Pulp ............ 9 14,292 13,163 1,096 1,638 
SE. cade e dogsvdces ll 18,130 13,494 4,664 4,135 
Other hen Wood Pulp . 2 19 21 — 19 
Total—All Grades ...... 190,819 180,007 19,043 142,031 




























[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., November 8, 1926.—Business has been very good 
during the past few days and there is every evidence that the 
activity will continue throughout the present month. Manufac- 
turing stationers. are operating on a large scale. One local plant 
turned out a million envelopes each day during the past week, 
which constitutes .a@- record of production in that line, not equalled 
in a long while. Business in wrapping paper is also reported 
‘very satisfactory as many mercantile houses are getting ready for 
the Christmas rush. - 

One encouraging feature of the paper business is the constantly 
growing demand for news print. All the mills are filled up with 
orders, while contracts are being entered into with consumers for 
‘the coming year, with no change in price. Although during the 
‘past ten years in Ontario the number of daily papers, owing to 
“the high cost of production, has shrunk from fifty. three to thirty 
icur and the number of weeklics from three hundred and sixty- 
nine to two hundred and eighty-one, the consumption of news 
print in-the province is larger than ever. Since the beginning of 
the war over forty dailies ii the Dominicn have disappeared 
through suspension or amalgamation. 


Good Progress at Kapuskasing 

The Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Kapuskasing, 
Ont., has completed the erection of a large, three story, concrete 
storage warehouse and also the extension to the digester building 
where two additional digesters are being installed, which will 
increase the output from one hundred and-*ten to one hundred 
and sixty-five tons of sulphite pulp daily. . Fifty-five dwelling 
houses are now under construction for the mill employees and 
the new railway from Kapuskasing to Smokey Falls, a distance 
of fifty miles, has been completed with the exception of the 
ballasting, which is now being carried out. Next year the erec- 
tion of the big news print plant and the hydro-electric power 
house at Smokey Falls will be proceeded. with. It is expected 
the new divisions will be in operation early in -1928. 





















































































































































Educational Entertainment Provided 


_ Something unique was undertaken in the way of educational 
-entertainment on the part of the Wilkinson Paper Company, 
Limited, Toronto, on November 5, when the company had as its 
guests several hundred friends and patrons in the Forestérs’ Hall, 
Toronto. Motion pictures were shown of the pulp and paper 
industry in the province and an attractive program of vocal num- 
bers carried out. W. J. Meridew presided and a short address 
_ was delivered by Charles V. Syrett, president of the Wilkinson 
Paper Company on the rapid development of the industry through- 
out Canada, -with special reference to the activities in the pulp 
and paper line in Ontario. Mr. Syrett also dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of reforestation and the importance of guarding the immense 
timber wealth of the province against the ravages of forest fires. 
Each visitor was presented with a souvenir book entitled “Way- 
agamack, a Romance of Canada,” written by W. H. Sheriff, of 
the Hodge-Sheriff Paper Company and revealing the expansion 
of the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company of Three Rivers, 
Que. 


















Building Railway to Timber Limits © 
The Backus-Brooks Company will build a railway from Kenora, 
Ont., to the English River in connection with its pulp and paper 
industry. The line will be 56 miles in length and there is a 
‘report that it-may be extended to the Red Lake mineral area if 
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Paper Demand Reported Good In Toronio 


Prospects Indicate That Activity Will Continue Satisfactory for Some Time—Spruce Fall; 
Power & Paper Co. Makes Good Progress on Improvements at Kapuskosing—Bak- 
us Co. to Build Railway from Kenora to English River.. 


development work justifies the cost of construction. The railway 
will traverse the timber concessions which the company holds 
and from which will be obtained pulpwood to supply the pulp an 
paper mills at Kenora. The route for the railway has been 
located and the work of clearing the right-of-way will be started 
during the coming winter. English River is north of the Trans- 
continental line of the Canadian National Railways in North- 
western Ontario. 


Taking Out Much Pulpwood 

The work of the wood department gf the Abitibi Power an] 
Paper Company, Limited, in the vicinity of Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
is practically completed for the season and arrangements for the 
winter cut of 210,000 cords have been made. Alll the towing on 
the lakes and rivers is through. Overhauling of the marine cquip- 
ment will be finished before the freeze-up and the different | 


vats, 
launches and alligators returned to their various posts s 


as Ww 


be ready for service the very minutes the break-up comes in th: 


spring. Contracting in Ontario is all but completed and is going 
on satisfactorily in Quebec, 


New Companies Secure Charters 

A. charter has been granted to the Anglo-Canadian As)halt 
Corporation, Limited, with an authorized capital of $30,000 and 
headquarters in Winnipeg, Man., to carry on the business of 
manufacturers and dealers in roofing paper, building paper, in- 
sulating paper, asphalt shingles, etc. Among the incorporators 
are David W. Thomas, manager of the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, John W. Davies, assistant forester, Keewatin Lumber Com- 
pany, Robert Ross and David Franklin Thomas. 

Gregory-Cartwright Stationers, Limited, have been granted a 
charter with headquarters in Winnipeg and a capital stock of 
$20,000, to take over the business now carried on by the H. 
Gregory Company, and to conduct in all its branches printing, 
stationery, lithography, bookbinding, etc. Among the incorporators 
of the company is B. W. Cartwright. 


Building New Factory in London 
The contract has been awarded for a new factory to be erecicd 
at 699 Bathurst St., London, Ont., for the Hygrade Corrugated 
Products Limited, of which C. Munce is manager. The building 


will be one story, 210 feet by 135 feet, and will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $85,000. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

A. E. Wickes, of the Hawk Lake Lumber Company, Cochrane, 
Ont.,. spent a few days in Toronto last week. His campany is 
taking out one hundred and five thousand cords of pulpwood 
this season and about-one-quarter of this is already cut. This is 
a record production for the firm. 

George Davidson, sales manager of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Montreal, was in Toronto lately calling upon the trade. 

W. A. Pamella formerly with McFarlane, Son and Hodgson, 
Montreal, has joined the sales staff of Buntin, Reid Company, 
Toronto, and will cover eastern Ontario for the firm. 

Fred Tost passed away recently in Georgetown, Ont., age:l 
fifty-four. For thirty years he was employed by the Barber 
division of the Provincial Paper Mills, holding the position i 
master mechanic of the plant, which: was closed down on the da) 
of the funeral as a tribute of respect to an old and faithfu! 
s* rvant. 

J. H. Black, President of the Spruce Falls Power and Pap<: 
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Company, Toronto, paid a visit to the plant at Kapuskasing, Ont., 
during the past week and reports that good progress is being 
made with construction. 

C. F. Mansell, veteran member of the sales staff of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Toronto, and R. J. Flynn of Buntin, Reid 
Company, Toronto, were on the sick list during the past week. 

€. Howard Smith, former President of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, and Mrs. Smith have gone on the Mediter- 
ranean trip and will spend the winter in Switzerland. They were 
accompanied as far as New York by Mr. and Mrs, E.’ Howard 
Smith. Mr. Smith, Sr., is taking the trip largely for the benefit 
of his health. 

It is expected that the new machine being installed in the Port 
Arthur division of the Provincial, Paper Mills Company will be 
in operation in January next. The output of special book paper 
from this unit will be marketed largely in Australia and New 
Zealand and N. E. Wainwright, of Toronto, will have charge of 
sales. 

K. S. Maclachlan, general manager of the Lincoln Pulp and 
Paper Mills, St. Catharines, has returned from a visit to Northern 
New York state mills where. the company, makes shipments of 
pulpwood. Mr. Maclachlan also spent a few days in the Gaspe 
peninsula where the Lincoln organization owns 300 square miles 
of pulpwood and considerable development work is being done 
preliminary to more extensive operations. 

Winlow, sales manager of the Lincoln Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Toronto, has gone ‘on a business trip to. Winnipeg. 


. 


George C, 


American Forestry Association to Meet 


Foresters and conservationists, several hundred strong and 
representing all regions of the United States, will meet in New 
Haven, Conn., on January 28 and 29 for the annual meeting oi 
The American Forestry Association, according to O. M. Butler, 
Executive Secretary. 

Last year the association held its annual meeting in Richmond, 
Va., jointly with the Southern Forestry Congress, This year the 
Connecticut Forestry Association will act as host and the facilities 
of the Yale Forest School will be placed at the association’s 
disposal. 

“Although details of the program have not yet been worked 
out,” said Mr. Butler, “we know that the leading foresters and 
conservationists of the country will be present and a number. of 
these will address the meeting. Cabinet members, scientists, edu- 
cators and forest administrators will be present and take part in 
the addresses and discussions regarding the wise use of our 
forests, wild life, and other natural resources. 

“The American Forestry Association is the oldest organization 
in the country having to do with the perpetuation of our forests. 
From the time of its, organization, it has been instrumental in 
the passage of conservation measures and the advancement of 
forest education in the United States. Forestry is playing an 
increasingly important role in humian welfare and national pros- 
perity. At our New Haven meeting we are assured of a thorough 
discussion of the important phases and tendencies of forestry and 
conservation,” 


A. O. Bragg Goes With Mobile Paper Mills 


A. O. Bragg, who during the past year has been engaged in con- 
sulting work assisting paper board mills to improve their opera- 
tions, has taken a position with Mobile Paper Mills, Mobile, Ala.. 
as assistant superintendent. 


This mill has one five-cylinder machine making all kinds of 
board. 


Mr. Bragg is well known to readers of Paper TravE JouRNAL 
as the author of a treatise on Paper Board and Its Manufacture, 
Which is in preparation and installments of which appear from 
time to time. 
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Francis N. MéCrae “pel at Sherbrooke 


JPROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) _ 

Montreal, November 1, 1926.—Francis: N- McCrae, president of 
the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., Montreal, died at 
Sherbrooke, Que., on Saturday -last.’“He~had sulleted for several 
years from heart trouble, and had been very weak for the past 
month. 

Born in South Durham, ‘Queé.,.on January 14, 1852, the son of 
Francis and Eliza (Nelson) McCrea, Francis Nelson McCrae re- 
ceived his early education in the public school of-his home town. 
He remained on his father’s farm until he was-twenty-one years of 
age, and then engaged in the bark and lumber pines in South 
Durham. 

With his business associates he purchased the Lethbiniere Lum- 
ber Company, which also included the Lothbiniere, and Megantic 
Railway Company, which has since been sold. This purchase in- 
cluded sixty thousand acres of freehold timber limits, and thirty 
miles of railway, fully equipped .and in operatiqn. In 1902 Mr. 
McCrea became president of the railway compaity and vice-president 
vf the lumber ‘company. Later, ‘with: associates, Mr. McCrea pur- 
chased five hundred ‘miles of. Goveynment timber limits and organ- 
ized the Sherbrooke Lumber Company, of which he was appointed 
president in the year 1904. Later he took part’ iri:the reorganiza- 


_ tion of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, which took “over 


the Royal Paper Mills Company’s plant at East Angus, Quebec, and 
their vast timber limits on the St. Francis River in’ 1907. 

Mr. McCrae took up his residence in Sherbrooke in 1901. He 
had entered the active political field a year previously, wheri he con- 
tested the Drummond constituency in the Liberal. interest and was 
defeated. In the year 1911 he was elected to the Dominion House 
of Commons Liberal member for Sherbrooke, and remained a 
member of the House until 1925, after which he did not seek re- 
election. 

In addition to being President of the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Company, he was president of the Stanstead and Sherbrooke Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company; president of the Federal Asbestos 
Company; vice-president of the Urban Land Company, Ltd. 
Fort William, Ont.; director of the Massawippi Valley Railway 
Company ; and vice-president of the Lotbiniere Lumber Company. 

Mr. McCrea married Judith Fannie Ella Wakefield, daughter 
of Edwin Wakefield, of South Durham, and there were four sons, 
James E., Frank Wakefield, George and Robert; and four daugh- 
ters, Altha (Mrs. Starnes, Montreal), Gladys (Mrs. Frank Baker, 
Sherbrooke), Eileen (Mrs. W. S. McCutcheon, Sherbrooke), and 
Edwina (Sherbrooke). 


Dinner for Finnish Visitors 


On Friday evening, October 22, George W.. Sisson,, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Racquette River Paper Company and Dr. Hugh Bakei, 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, gave an informal 
dinner of welcome at the Yale Club to Director Jacob von Julin, 
President of the Finnish Cellulose Association, and John M. 
Gylphe, Director of A. Ahlstrom, Inc., of Finland. Messrs. von 
Julin and Gylphe have just arrived in the country from Finland and 
will spend several weeks in a visit to the West Coast and through 
the South. The dinner was attended by the following. 

Director. von Julin, President Finish Cellulose Association ; 
John M. Gylphe, Director A. Ahstrom, Inc., Finland. George W. 
Sisson, Jr., President Racquette River Paper Company; D. C. 
Everest, Gen. Mgr. Marathon Paper Mills Company; Hans Lager- 
loef, Pres. Lagerloef Trading Company; Ovar Hylin, Vice-Pres. 
Lagerloef Trading Company; J. P. Hummel, Pres. Hummel-Ross 
Fibre Corporation; Hugh P. Baker, Executive Secretary American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 

Both Mr. Sisson and Dr. Baker were very happy to have the 
opportunity of welcoming Director von Julin of the Finnish Cel- 
lulose Association as they were entertained very royally by the 
Finnish Cellulose Association while they were in Finland in 1922. 
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Unreasonable Competition in Los Angeles 


Revival of Folding Paper Box Association, It Is Suggested, Might Improve Conditions — [,, 
Angeles Paper Bux Co. Makes Attractive Exhibit—Investigation of Printing Industry 
Shows That Plants With Cost Systems Operate Most Profitably 


M OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


FRO. 

Los ANGELES, ca November 5, 1926.—In the last issue of the 
Paper TRADE JourNAL there was included an item to the effect 
that the California Container Company had been incorporated for 
$100,000. On the face of it this looked as if another new industry 
would be established in Los Angeles, and probably, if the plans 
of the company mature, this will be the case. But it is to be 
doubted if Los Angeles is to be congratulated upon this accession 
to her industrial ranks because there is grave doubt as to whether 
this projected industry is designed actually to augment Los 
Angeles institutions as much as it is to introduce an element of 
competition into the paper box and paper container industries here. 


Organized for Complete Line Purposes 


The motives behind the incorporation of this new company is 
said, to be the result of an exasperating state of affairs in the 
folding box industry here. The trouble began almost two years 
ago and since then has been growing progressively worse until at 
the present time it is so serious that some of the folding box 
manufacturers, thinking it was a matter of self defense, proceeded 
to incorporate the container company with the more or less openly 
avowed intent of carrying a competitive fight into what they think 
is the enemy’s camp. 

Upon the one hand are the two leading paper board manufac- 
turing .concerns on the Pacific Coast and on the other the allied 
folding box manufacturers of Los Angeles, none of whom make 
their own board but are compelled to buy it either from the Coast 
mills or from mills in the East. Just which faction is to blame 
for the condition reaching its present serious state your corre- 
spondent is unable to state, but the fact is that folding paper boxes 
are being sold out here in Los Angeles at prices so low that they 
are just about what the independent manufacturers have to pay 
for their board. Exasperated by competitive conditions the inde- 
pendent box manufacturers decided to enter the container field 
and to try to force a readjustment of conditions. At present the 
controversy between the two factions appears to be irreconcilable 
and it looks like a fight to a finish. Such a result would be de- 
plorable and is deprecated by everybody who knows anything about 
what is going on in the industry, not excluding from this category 
even the manufacturers most interested. 


Association Work Suggested 


Apparently the only way in which peace can be assured and 
better conditions be induced will be by a revival of the folding 
paper box association, which practically dissolved some months 
ago and which has been inoperative ever since. Even the most 
obstinate individuals in both of the warring factions admit this 
to be the only feasible solution of the present difficulties and every 
one professes his willingness to meet his opponent, whoever he 
may be, more than half way in getting together and fixing things 
up. It may be that a truce will be declared very soon as it is 


reported that powerful influence is being brought to bear to bring 
this about. 


Hollywood Paper Box Corp. Busy 

A night shift of thirty workers was inaugurated November 1 
by the Hollvwood Paper Box Corporation, 1057 North La Brea 
avenue, Hollywood. This accession to the working force brings 
the total of the employees list to 160 men and women. The night 
shift will work seven hours and the day shift eight, making a 
fifteen hour day at the plant. This addition to the force was 
rendered necessary, according to C. B. Kerr, general manager of 


the institution, by the accumulation of orders in excess of the 
company’s ability to fill with the day force alone. 
Los Angeles Trade Exposition 
Recently Los Angeles held a Trade Exposition, fostered by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Approximately 700 booths were filled, 
principally with Los Angeles manufactured goods. Among these 
were several installed by local paper box manufacturers. Cop- 
spicuous among these for beauty of arrangement and extent of 
display was the booth. of the Los Angeles Paper Box Company, 
manufacturers of set-up and folding paper boxes, 3324 Main 
street, Los Angeles. Immediately in the center of this booth was 
set up a placard which was conceived by M. C. Larsen, vice-presi- 
cent and general manager of the company, which received a first 
prize from the committee on.adjudging advertising devices. This 
placard is reproduced herewith. ; 


Investigation of Printing Industry 

From time to time during previous weeks your correspondent 
here has mentioned the effect upon the paper trade which the 
printing industry has manifested. Also from time to time it has 
been reported that the printers were not doing as much business 
as they should be doing and that the volume of business given 
to the paper trade suffered in consequence. So disturbing had 
some of these effects upon the paper trade become at tues that 
recently the Los Angeles Paper Trade Association cooperate! with 
a number of bodies connected with the printing tradcs, the graphic 
arts and the engravers association, in an investigation of condi- 
tions affecting the printing industry. Competent business engineers 


«were employed to make the investigation and a final report was 


rendered and published early in October. The findings of the 
engineers are based upon 70 per cent of the personnel in the trade 
and upon 80 per cent of the volume of business done in Los 
Angeles. 

The findings show that 254 plants, with an aggregate cost of 
sales amounting to $11,150,398 made a net profit of but $480,855. 
This is a showing of but 4.3 per cent profit, while the engincer's 
report indicates that upon this volume of business the plants 
should have made a total of $2,787,600. 

Of the 254 plants which reported to the investigators but 30 were 
operating under a complete accredited cost system, while 224 had 
practically no cost system at all. The value of a cost system— 
and this may prove to be of interest to concerns in the paper 
trades in general,—is abundantly shown by a comparison of results 
attained by these two classes of printers. The 30 with a cost 
system made a profit of $549,489 on sales of a total cost of 
$5,940,769. Upon the contrary, the 224 concerns which were oper- 
ating without a cost system, lost $68,634 on a total cost of 
$5,209,629. 

Advantages of Cost System 

Thus, bad as the showing as respects net profits made by the 
30 concerns using a cost system, it is so much better than the 
showing made by the 224 concerns with no system at all, that 
the value of a cost system must be apparent to all. 

The nub of this report, as it affects or can interest the paper 
trades, is, that as long as the printers continue to operate with 
practically no profit the volume of business which they can give 
the paper industry must be limited. 

The report on the condition of the printing trades has been 
widely circulated and it is gratifying to know that the industries 
directly interested are discussing measures to correct some of the 
ills which have afflicted the printing trades for a long time back. 
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Beating the Market 


N basic commodities such as Mathieson products, market price 
bears a definite relation to cost of production and distribution, 
with a fair return to the producer, 


If a manufacturer can afford to go below a.fair market price 
for his product, it is time for the discriminating buyer to wonder 
why and to make certain that the service he is being offered will 
measure up to his exacting standards. Someone must pay the 
difference in price in such cases; it is usually the buyer who pays 
it in the end and often many times the amount. 


Mathieson products are merchandised on the sound basis of 
quality and superior service—to buyers who may have tried the 
doubtful economy of “beating the market.” 


Tc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. »>NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE _ CHARLOTTE 
ETA 


Coustic Soca ~Liquia Chlorine (Ys *\ Soca Ash~ Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda ye li) Moditied Virginia Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia * ne ey /]') Aqua Ammonia 





















































































































































































































Construction. News 

Tumwater, Wash.—The Tumwater Paper Mills, Inc., is com- 
pleting plans for its proposed new local plant, and will proceed 
with work at an early date. The mill will be two-story, 80 x 
120 feet, brick, reinforced-concrete and steel, with estimated cost 
placed at close to $500,000, including equipment. A contract for 
foundation has been let to the Hart Construction Company, 711 
Middle Waterway, Tacoma. L. A. De Guere, 262 Grand avenue, 
Wisconsin Rapids, is engineer. 

Cloquet, Minn.—In connection with its proposed new mill 
addition, the Northwest Paper Company has commissioned W. D. 
Kirchoffer, Madison, Wis., engineer, to investigate the local water 
supply with view to installation of a new ground water system, 
with wells to develop an output of about 5,000,000 gallons per day. 
It is purposed to install pumping plant and power house. D. C. 
Andrews is general superintendent. : 

Terre Haute, Ind—The Unique Printed Products Company 
has completed plans for a new one-story addition, 45 x 175 feet, 
at 2220 North 13th street, reported to cost about $35,000. A 
general building contract has been let to the Glenn W. North 
Construction Company, Terre Haute. Shourds-Stoner,, Inc. 
Tribune Building, are architects. O. W. Pendetgast is president. 

Haverhill, Mass——The Robert Gair Company, 350 Madison 
avenue, New York, N. Y., manufacturer.of corrugated paper 
boxes and containers, with main plant at Brooklyn, lias asked 
bids on general contract for the construction of a new local 
building, to be used primarily for storage and distributing service. 
It is reported to cost in excess of $50,000. William Higginson, 
15 Park Row, New York, is architect. 

Orange, N. J.—Riley & Downer, Inc.; 436 William Street, 
manufacturer of paper containers, e‘c., has work under way on 
its proposed new plant addition to replace a fire loss of some 
months ago. The structure will be two-story, 30 x 45 feet, esti- 
mated to cost close to $50,000. It is expecied to have the building 
ready for equipment installation at an early date. 

Williamsett, Mass—B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc., Holyoke, 

manufacturer of paper mill machinery, has awarded a general 
contract to the Fred T. Ley Company, Springfield, Mass., for 
its proposed new mill addition, to be used primarily as a press 
shop. It is estimated to cost about $45,000. 
' New York, N. Y.—William Randolph Hearst, publisher, 
The Evening Journal, 2 Columbus Circle, New York, has made 
application to the. Federal Power Commission, for permission to 
construct and operate a hydroelectric power plant at Fort Snet- 
tisham, Alaska, in. the Tongass. National Forest. The station will 
be used for the operation of a proposed pulp and paper mill in 
this vicinity, for which, it is understood, plans are maturing. The 
entire project is reported to cost more than $2,000,000. 

Astoria, Ore.—The Northwest Pulp and Paper Company, 
care of the Chamber of Commerce, Astoria, Ore., has preliminary 
plans for the construction of a new local pulp and paper mill. A 
site is being selected on the. Youngs River. The plant as now 
projected, will consist of a number of units, reported to cost 
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more than $200,000. It will be equipped for an initia! output oj 
close to 100 tons per Gay. The Chamber of Commerce is actively 
interested in the project, and is assisting in securing funds for 
initial operations. 

Great Works, Me.—The Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company 
has work under way on its proposed expansion and improvement 
program to include the installation of considerable additional 
equipment. The pulp department has a present rating of 75 tons 
of soda pulp and 65 tons of bleached sulphite pulp per day, an 
this output will be materially advanced. 


Taschereau, Que.—Plans are said to be under way by a new 
local company to construct. and operate a pulp mill on the Mani- 
couagan River, in this district. It is understood that work will 
begin at an early date. Information at the office of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., Reference 
Canada No. 43,659; also at the American Consulate, Montreal, 
Walter J. Donnelly, assistant trade commissioner. 

Fort Alexander, Man.—The Manitoba Paper and Pulp Com- 
pany is arranging for immediate operations at its local mill, and 
plans to develop maximum output at an early date. 
will be given to about 350 men. 


Montreal, Que.—The Price Brothers Company, Montreal, is 
reported to have preliminary plans under way for the construc- 
tion of another mill at its Riverbend plant, to be equipped for a 
production of close to 200 tons per day. The company now has 
work in progress on its extension at this mill, to provide for an 
output of close to 100 tons daily. The installation will consist of 
two news print machines, and auxiliary equipment. 

St. Boniface, Man.—A local company has preliminary plans 
under advisement for the construction of a new mill in this 
vicinity for the manufacture of coarse paper products, using 
waste paper as a source of raw material. It is expected to pro- 
ceed with the work in the near future. Information at the office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., under Reserved Information, Canada No. 43,660. 

Montreal, Que.—The Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany, Montreal, has made application for permission to construct 
and operate a hydroelectric power plant on the Red River, on 
site selected in Argentuil County. The proposed station will be 
used for mill operation and is reported to cost in excess of 
$1,000,000, with power dam and machinery. 

Lulea, Sweden—The Board of Directors of the Yttersfors- 
Munksund Company, Lulea, has authorized plans for the construc- 
tion of an addition to its local pulp-grinding mill, to increase the 
capacity from 29,000 to 50,000 tons. The company also plans 
for the construction of a new sulphite pulp mill in the vicinity 
of Skuthamn, Sweden, with machinery installation to provide an 
initial capacity of about 30,000 tons per annum. 


Employment 


Monroe, La-The Brown Paper Company has engaged 
George F. Hardy, 305 Broadway, New York, engineer, to prepare 
plans for its proposed new mill unit for which an appropriation 
of close io $1,750,000, has been authorized. The new extension 
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will include both pulp and paper divisions, and will be equipped 
for the production of kraft stocks. It is purposed to ask for 
bids from the engineer’s office at an early. date. 


Camden, Ark—A company known as the Imernational 
Paper Mills Company, temporary address care of the Camden 
Chamber of Commerce, is reported to be selecting a local site for 
the erection of a new pulp and paper mill. The initial plant will 
comprise several units for pulp and paper production, reported to 
cost in excess of $2,500,000, with machinery. 

Terre Haute, Ind—The Unique Printing Products Company, 
2220 North Thirteenth Street, manufacturer of paper goods, has 
tentative. plans under advisement for the construction of a new 
addition to its plant, estimated to cost about $45,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Limoilous, Que.—The Anglo-Canadiaun Pulp Company is said 
to be perfecting plans for the early erection of a new local pulp 
and paper mill, to consist of a number of units, equipped for an 
output of close to 450 tons per day, reported to cost in excess of 
$2,000,000, with machinery. A machine shop and power house 
will be built. 


Chester, Pa.—The Scott Paper Company, Chester, is reported 
to be considering the construction of a new pulp mill in Canada, 
probably in the Province of Ontario. Upon the completion and 
operation of this structure, the establishment of a paper mill in 
the same locality will be taken under advisement. A site will be 
decided upon in the near future. 


New Companies. 

Mishawaka, Ind—The Wakana Paper Company has been 
incorporated with capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no par value. 
to manufacture and deal in paper and paper specialties. The 
incorporatérs are Joseph Foran, Henry B. Batties, and Joseph A. 
Johnston, all of Mishawaka. 


New York, N. Y.—The Pascal Paper Company has been in- 
corporated with capital of $15,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper. The incorporators are J. Pascal, J. Kontox, and H. 
Sederos. The company is represented by C- J. Kennedy, 2804 
Third avenue, New York. 


Wilmington, Del—The Columbus River Paper Company 
has been incorporated under Daaware laws, to manufacture 
paper, operate pulp and paper mill, etc. The company is repre- 
sented by the Corporation Trust Company of America, duPont 
Building, Wilmington, Del. 


New Haven, Conn.—The D. L. & W. Corporation has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture and deal 
in corrugated paper products. The incorporators are Philip Stern, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Joseph Weiner, New Haven; the last noted 
is representative. 


Wilmington, Del—The Continental Lithograph Companv, 
care of the Corporation Trust Company of America, du Pont 
Building, Wilmington, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000, to manufacture paper goods. 


Menasha, Wis.—The Menasha Paper Mills Company has 
been incorporated to manufacture paper and pulp products. The 
capital is not stated. The incorporators are Augusta W. Ryall, and 
F. Anderson. The company is represented by E. J. Dempsey, of 
Bouck, Hilton, Kluwin & Denipsey, Oshkosh, Wis., attorneys. 


New York, N. Y.—The Dix-Rubin Paper Box Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000, to manufacutre paper 
boxes and containers. The incorporators are A. P. Wollheim and 
L. Danziger. The company is represented by Irving Albert, 42 
Broadway, attorney. 

Financial 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Company, 
3611 Fourteenth Avenue, has fited notice of increase in capital 
from $90,000 to $560,000, for expansion. 


- Editor Paper Trave JouRNAL :— 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The Fenton Fibre Box Company 
has filed notice of company dissolution under state laws. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Berles Folding Box Company, Inc, 
168 39th Street, has arranged for a change of company name to 
the Berles Corporation. 


Drying and Ventilating Costs 
Cuicaco, November 3, 192, 


Kindly refer to your October 28 edition of the Paper Trane 
JourNAL, on page 76 under heading “Drying and Ventilating 
Costs,” in second column. 

It was pointed out in my talk that there are three gener 
methods of ventilation: The no-hood method; the V-hood method 
using overhead exhaust; and the cross-current method where th 
exhaust is at the side of the dryer. The point we brought oy 
was that the cross-current method is the most efficient when prop. 
erly designed and that the “V” hood and no-hood methods make 
no provision for getting the vapor out of the vapor pockets. From 
your remarks a wrong impression is obtained. 

Your correspondent evidently made a very superficial study of 
the chart showing the cost of drying and ventilating. It did not 
show that these costs would be reduced from $4.00 to $1.50. There 
would be this wide variation between the most inefficient system 
during winter time and a very efficient system in summer. But 
these are the two extremes. Your statement might lead readers 
to believe we claim to do the impossible. It could more correctly 
read that the Sirocco Cross Current System will cut ventilation 
and drying costs from an average of $3.00 per ton to an average 
of $2.00 per ton, more or less depending on the efficiency of the 
system being used. 


Dryinc Systems, INnc., 
R. Skagerberg. 


Course in Printing for Paper Salesmen 


PrrrspurGH, Pa., November 8, 1926.—The Department of Print- 
ing, College of Industries, Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
offering a course in printing for salesmen of supply houses which 
has been prepared by the Carnegie Institute of Technology at the 
suggestion of A. H. Smith, vice president and general manager 
of the Alling & Cory Company. 

A class of twenty-one studerits composed entirely of employees 
of the Pittsburgh Division of The Alling & Cory Company is now 
taking this course. The class is composed of the following 
students :— 

Alan Chandler, J. H. Buerger, W. J. Shaw, R. M. Dougall, D. J. 
Coullie, A. S. Neilson, Jr., C. C. Bruder, M. M. Vayda, W. J. 
McAfee, F. E. Bright, H. L. Englert, R. J. Redman, H. E. Mc- 
Carthy, T. F. White, W. R. Highley, S. McCune, D. B. O'Neill, 
C. D. Hardman, G. H. MacFarland, A. H. Slater, Jr., C. E. Wise. 

The course is designed merely to give the salesmen and others 
a better knowledge of the printing business in order to give them 
a better understanding of the printers’ problems so that the com- 


pany can be of more service to its customers in helping them solve 
their problems. 


Swedish Paper Prices Higher 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincrTon, D. C., November 2; 1926—Swedish pulp and pa- 
per markets continue satisfactory, according to a recent cable from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Kekich, at Stockholm. 

Paper prices, with the exception of newsprint in rolls and grease- 
proof paper, advanced recently. Present prices for kraft in rolls 
or sheets range from $4.74 to $7.17 per 100 pounds, and for M. G. 
sulphites in sheets from $4.50 to $6.81. Quotations on the latter 
in rolls are about 12 cents per 100 pounds cheaper. No change took 
place in pulp prices, except for a slight decrease in the maximum 
asked for mechanical groundwood. 
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Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Fulton, N. Y. 
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hase Coiadian Mills will Cut 
Gst z Power and Steam- 


CAVE STEAM. "Bie MESON fo 
the KAPIDLY GROWING NUMBER of . ; 


Briner—_ - 


Sconomizers- 


Licensed Under Potents of EA Briner ond John £ Alexander 


Canada’s progressive mills know the advantages and 
economy of heating the machine room air supply with the 
waste heat from vapor—without steam. They know it 
means that little or no more steam is required for heating in 
extreme weather than in mild weather, The saving is cer- 
tain—and the benefit of this saving will be secured by this 
impressive list of Canadian mills. Here is striking testi- 
mony of the value and economy of the Briner Economizer 
to the mill that seeks that extra profit from lowered produc- 
tion costs. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 
NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 


INSTALLATIONS NOW 
OPERATING 
Angle Newfoundland Dev. Co., Led. 
Backus-Brooks Co. (Mech. Ne. 1) 
Bathurst Co., Ltd. (News Mill) 
Beaver Wood Fibre Co., Lid. 


. (Three 
Wayagamack P. & P. Co., Led., (Kraft 
Mill) 


INSTALLATIONS NOW BEING 
MADE 
Backus-Brook Co. (Mech. Ne. 2) 
Brompton P. & P. Co., Led. 
Canadian Internat] Paper Co. (4 Ma- 
chines at Gatineau) 
Fort Frances P. & P. ae Led. 
. & Pe. ce. Led. 
Port Alfred P. & P. Corp. (Mechs. Nos. 
3 
Por “Alfred P. & P. Corp. (Sulphite 
) 
Powell River Co., Led. a Ne. 2) 


St. “ghavrence Paper Mills, Ltd. (New 
St. Maurice Valley Corp. (Belge Div.) 


Q @ah YZ @la ab =m 
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CThese Mills in — ei 
will Save Steam this Winter 
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Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Co., Biron, Wis. 

Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Ceo., Wiseonsin Rapids, Wis. 


=e---|' Briner 
a= | §&eonomizer 


Fraser Companies, Lid., Madawaska, Me. Licensed Under Patents of EA.Briner and John E. Alexander 

ay Apa Paper Co., Piercefield, 
N. Y. 

International Paper Co., Livermore : ° ‘ ‘ . ee 
Falls, Me. It is significant that these prominent mills have taken decisive 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., * aF ‘ 
Kalamazoo, Mich. action to eliminate waste and secure the utmost economy in pro- 

Kimberly-Clark Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 4 ae : 

Kimberly-Clark Co N ui duction cost. And equally significant is the fact that all have 

Ki %: is. ; : ; a 7 7 

aap ae Co., J. specified the Briner Economizer to insure this economy by cutting 
ha A. Manni P Co., Te N.Y. . . ° ° 

Scctemnec aiaaeaiionn Wade Gor down their steam costs. Throughout the industry there is a 

Nehcone-Eavards Paper Ce., Nekeoss, *| March toward more economical production. What mills must fall 

Nekoons Edwards Paper Co., Por: Ea- | behind? 
wards, W! 

aw Paper Products Co., Carthage, Our Engineers will gladly make recommenda- 

oe Pee So ene selinii, tions regarding the proper heating and venti- 
oe : oe , . <4 

So. Hekate ns, Rate, eS lating system for your mill. No obligation. 

Saranac a & Paper Co., Plattsburgh, 
N. 


oa = 


ae Pipe Fadeew te, seo. | J. O, ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co., Mosinee, 
Wis. Main Office 


bg: Hg 2° we ee Oe ' 30 E. 42nd Sireet, New York 
549 W. Washington Blvd. 1117 Tacoma Ave. 
Chicago Tacoma, Wash. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


P. A. Paulson, sulphite expert for Kimberly-Clark Company, 
Neenah, Wis., was in New York this week. 


* * * 


The New York division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry held its regular luncheon last Monday with a very 
good attendance. 

+. £0 

The annual conference of the Harvard Economic Service in 

Boston next Friday and Saturday, November 12th and 13th, will 


be attended by R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service’ 


Bureau. 
* * * 
K. A. Forest, Crown Willamette Paper Company, San Francisco, 
spent a few days in New York this week. He is making an 


extended tour of paper mills in the East in the interest of his 
company. 


* * * 

A. M. Cadigan, chemical engineer, Nashwaak Pulp and Paper 
Company, St. John, N. B., was in New York last week. Mr. 
Cadigan had been called to his former home at Johnsonburg, Pa., 
to attend the funeral of his mother. 

es 


Blyth, Witter & Co., New York, have announced the purchase 
and resale to investors at par and accrued interest of a new 
issue of $1,300,000 Rainier Pulp and Paper Company first mort- 
gage 7 per cent sinking fund bonds, due 1941. 

cee 

Misao Murai, chief engineer of the Japanese government paper 
mill at Oji, near Tokyo, was in New York this week. Mr. Murai, 
after visiting the paper machine builders and some of the paper 
mills, will go to Europe and make a study of plants and ma- 
chinery there. 

* * * 

Archibald A. MacDiarmid, chief engineer, Price Brothers & 
Co., Ltd., Quebec, P. Q., with mills at Kenogami and Riverbend, 
P. Q., was a New York visitor last week. Mr. MacDiarmid 
reports that the extension of the Riverbend plant, which will 
double its capacity, is proceeding satisfactorily. The installation 
of the Minton vacuum paper drier at the Kenogami plant is 
likely to be in operation early in December. 

* * * 


Otto Nordstrom, the eminent Swedish engineer, best known in 
this country for his wood waste drying tower, arrived on the 
Gripsholm from Stockholm last Friday. Mr. Nordstrom will 
spend some weeks in America and will inspect the installation of 
his tower at Camas, Wash., and will also consult regarcing the 
installation of towers at Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Company, Wisconsin Rapids, and its subsidiary, Thunder Bay 
Pulp & Paper Company, Port Arthur, Ont. 

* * * 

The Andrews-Bradshaw Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounce that the Tracyfier (steam purifier) will be shown in 
operation at Booth No. 17, at the forthcoming New York Power 
Show, in the Grand Central Palace. It will show the complete 
removal of foam, water, fog and mist from steam before the 


steam leaves the boiler drum; thus producing Standard Specifica- 
tion Steam. 


* * * 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., of 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
reports for quarter ended September 30, 1926, net income of 
$429,763 after depreciation, depletion, Federal taxes, etc., equiva- 
lent after allowing for 7 per cent preferred dividend requirements, 
to $2.62 a share earned on 147,207 shares of no par common stock. 
This compares with $391,874, or $2.36 a share, in preceding quar- 
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ter and $342,224, or $2.07 a share, on 141,257 common shares oyt. 
standing in third quarter of 1925. Net income for first nine 
months of 1926, totaled $1,205,919 after above charges, equal to 
$7.30 a share on common, against $1,095,628, or $6.72 a share in 
first nine months of previous year. 
** * 


The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company of 41 East 42nd street, New 
York, reports for the quarter ended September 30, 1926, net 
profits of $2,531,468 after charges, equivalent to $1 a share on 
the 2,540,000 shares of no par capital stock outstanding. This 
compares with $1,478,846, or 58c a share, on the same share basis 
for the corresponding quarter a year ago. For the nine months 
ended September 30, 1926, net profits amounted to $6,322,010, or 
$2.49 a share, on the new no par stock, as compared with $4,174, 


223, or $1.64 a share, on the same share basis for the similar 
period of 1925. 


Joseph T. Shepley Dead 


West Groton, Mass., November 8, 1926.—Joseph T. Shepley 
passed away October 31 at his summer home in West Groton, 
Mass., in his 8lst year. Born in the town of Groton March 29, 
1846, he and his twin brother Granville T. Shepley were the 
youngest of a large family. 

At an early age Mr. Shepley went to work in the leatherboard 
mill in his home town and was soon made superintendent for 
Edwin H. Sampson & Sons at the West Groton and Charles River 
Village Mills. This position he held for 18 years, moving in 
July, 1885, to Wilder, Vt., to become superintendent of Wilder & 
Co.’s pulp mill. Two years later he went to Newport, Vt., where 
he entered the pulp business for himself, with the late Jonas 
Spaulding as a partner. 

He remained there ten years and then removed to Sheldon 
Springs, Vt., where in company with his son, D. M. Shepley, he 
founded the Missisquoi Pulp Company. They later built the 
first unit of the present paper mill. 

Mr. Shepley and his son sold out their interests about ten 
years ago and retired from business. For some years he has 
been a resident of the state of Florida, and has made his winter 
home at Lantana, nine miles south of Palm Beach, where his 
son has a winter home. 

He was in every sense of the word a-self made man and was 
the soul of honesty. One of his favorite sayings was “Be very 
careful what you agrte to do and then do as you agree.” He is 
survived by his widow (his second wife) and by his son Delwin 
M. Shepley and a grandson Raymond Shepley. His first wife 
and a daughter died many years ago. 

He will be greatly missed by his immediate family and by a 
host of friends for whom he was always doing kindly deeds 
with no thoughts for himself. 


Alfred Bloch Enters Mill Supply Business 


The Maurice O’Meara Company, packers and dealers in foreign 
and domestic paper mill supplies, 448-52 Pearl street, New York, 
has issued the following announcement: 

“Alfred Bloch who has been our employee for some years and 
as manager of our Mill Supplies Department for the past year 
and a half, has advised us that he has decided to go into the 
paper stock business. As he has been a faithful employee of 
this company, he has our heartiest good wishes for his success. 

“William O’Meara, vice president of the company, will be in 
charge of our Mill Supplies Department and Charles R. O'Neill, 
our travelling salesman in New England, with Arthur Rosenfelt, 
assistant manager of the Mill Supplies Department, will assume 
Mr. Bloch’s former duties. We desire to assure our many friends 
that the new management will serve them with the same care 
and foresight that we have always exercised in the past.” 
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Front View of Valley , 
Two-Way Plug Valve 





Do you have trouble 
with sticking Valves? 


The Valley Plug Valve is designed to overcome any possibility 
of clogging which would interfere with the operation of the 
valve. A cylindrical plug, when turned in place, governs the 
flow of stock through the pipes. The plug fits snugly in the 
body and turns easily and smoothly into position. In opening 
or closing, the knife-like edges of the plug cut away any stock 
that may be adhering to the walls, thus assuring perfect fitting 
and operation of the valve at all times. So well is the Valley 
Plug Valve designed that a minimum amount of effort is 
required to operate it. Valley Plug Valves are made in sizes 
ranging from two to twenty inches and are much more reason- 
able in price than the old complicated type of valve. 


WRITE FOR VALLEY PLUG VALVE BOOKLET 


VALLEY IRON Works (. 


AprpLEeton, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 





Valley Three-Way 
Plug Valve 





Side View of Valley 
Two-Way Plug Valve 


Easily and Quickly 
Installed 


Valley Plug Valves are made to fit 
either American Standard or Spiral 
Riveted pipe lines. Installation is 
thus reduced to a minimum. They 
have been made the smallest and 
most compact of any type of paper 
stock control valve, fitting the same 
size pipe line. No head room is 
required with the swing type lever 
and in many cases of overhead pip- 
ing, installation can be made at an 
angle, permitting easy access to the 
lever; because of its construction, 
there is no danger of leakage in 
the valve. 








Over 750 Valley Plug Valves in Operation 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATRs 


For the Month Ending September 30, 1926, and for the Nine Months Ending September 30, 1996 
as Compared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 











IMPORTS—PAPER 
— —_—--—September- a F -————Nine Months Ending September 30 — 
———1928s—_—___  ,————192 ——192 1926 __ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity \ alue 
Paper and manufactures (total) ...-....--0055 ccc ecaeee 90,000,245... naleteee ss oF OE ee oe OUT DEE SIG © nos cents. $101, 266,103 


Printing paper— 


Standard news print ............. Ibs...free 222,375,019 7,771,696 279,440,805 9,332,091 2,112,782,364 75,626,019 2,676,742,311 89 



























855,822 
Impotted from— ® 
| em Coseceesesecsiscccescoecosescsese 3,955,755 121,149 1,455,231 53,211 36,687,619 1,134,179 44,795,670 1,325,899 
tes ooo nen b ee 5,994,276 189,736 1,128,551 32,766 41,130,546 1,267,148 22,999,123 682,330 
SET TD SASPROb STOUR THC; eSCeeSS® Aiscencnas F) uNMEResL” CobOWORIEEEn Naas on 6 697,759 ik eee irs as cell 
Ey ea ere son eene nes ee 2,530,821 79,379 224,929 6,356 29,533,145 899,066 5,018,609 149,874 
SEE. Deer Nene ees ys See emee es» 250 9:6 10,714,527 327,780 5,641,135 169.008 98,588,149 2,972,372 57,312,790 1,748,506 
Canad: 
ae eases oseeessceseecasenseecaens 199,075,851 7,050,477 254,192,771 8,523,627 —:1,895,391,166 68,952,899 12,431,437,578 82,208,397 
ED ove» Bap St enemas 103,789 3,175 16,798,188 | $47,123 10,753,980 376,798 115,178,541 3,740,816 
AM ether, B. ©. B.00..ececcccccccces Ibs. . .dut. 1,082,126 52,950 955,895 54,477 13,385,622 638.252 12,436,228 07,892 
ress fe! eB ee te tee ieee Se 
ss ar ’ ; , . 1,250,111 466,761 ,471,598 282,147 
All other wrapping paper. . - -Ibs,. .dut. 279,035 14,064 181,194 13,613 4,461,435 206,199 3,962,586 282'319 
Writing, drawing, bond, ete.. «lbs. . .dut. 235,688 68.866 424.613 100.422 2.241.112 518,009 2'927,723 676-770 
Seteee coated ...... -Ibs.. —. 90,618 37,278 190,799 57.607 1,177,224 390,070 1,617,863 580708 
tssme Paper ..--.-.0. ++sseeelbs.. .dut. 157,916 64,327 248,163 115,518 2,084,006 893,467 2,172,985 1,015,412 
Pulp boards in rolls ............... Ibs...dut. 6,890,211 169,777 4,529,953 111,166 55,033,742 1,447,870 $5,281,565. 1,345,708 
Caenet ae =O 6... su the dut. 2,382,623 58,193 2,384,515 54,118 23,806,037 574,552 27,050,063 616,776 
MOE." ndengutinsdhacscsteaes Ibs... .dut. 610,972 153,537 583,381 140,339 8,120,812 2,316,676 6,025,879 1,574,029 
Beneing cone ee ewocescsecscccoccs Ibs... .dut. 307,941 34,803 197,560 41.329 3,731,797 366.299 2.361.736 410.798 
Ls Se ean palette iactares “°* 183,081 103,891 144,300 70,896 1,830,797 1,075,457 1,516,648 697,489 
MEE Mon. sccscetusene ds << OR, RkziSi neck’ ~ eleceny 116,205 Re ee, Dee, ates 1,526,343 311,472 
ype decalcomania, not printed. Bee 3 anos 41,283 je * 50,779 aii ses 319,244 _f2,592 466,544 115.680 
Sec tESRSVERER chbeeattan~s cvscs es raph 377, ssn nee ; inshkntee ste AES. .ccecatiene 2,602,044 
WOOD PULP 
Mechanically an wood pulp...... ton. .free 22,122 644,146 28,367 959,415 205,978 6,023,694 191,012 5,863,182 
Chemi wi pulp— 
Sulphite, unbleached ............. ton. .free 48,953 2,515,001 48,224 2,866,252 423,021 23,088,396 446,495 26,235,346 
Sulphite, bleached ........ bastwson torr. . free 20,601 1,643,960 19,486 1,579,755 221,890 17,247,359 219,231 17,634,917 
SE SIS veins on en'vewnnycudsn ton 69,554 4,158,961 67,710 4,446,007 644,911 40,335,755 665,726 43,870,263 
Imported from— 
Finland Cecieetis S's ane Stiitceh teescth ake a 1,994 98,824 6,538 393,074 40,753 2,130,530 43,496 2,440,137 
Py cS sckithnked sedesrddeuaeconvest 5,156 334,968 4,435 294,576 45,428 2,837,879 64,299 4,339,525 
NR ction. ohn dh bateker sa ctans ean 4,052 297,320 3,113 252,377 53,300 —3,959.507 $1,011 4,088,063 
PN << ob on <sQanin ge otath oeyes conecces 18,223 1,092,966 21,651 1,340,803 201,928 11,885,821 203,316 12,463,763 
EMME SS oc cathe eW cede be S5ebSS sv scence 38,984 2,274,622 28,563 1,966,967 280,943 18,227,661 278,369 19,010,291 
SE MOODS, 6 incknmbnnsdesssesedhs> 1,145 60,261 3,410 198,210 22,559 1,294,357 25,235 1,528,484 
Sulphate pulp, unbleached (Kraft 
DEN Mie senda ces teutcrdieon sti ton. .free 23,584 1,409,891 25,758 1,576,867 227,375 13,436,878 250,478 15,846,480 
ried from— aye 
SME cbs ein Ph Da Mv dsas svebute ans 1,033 50,130 1,430 85,551 11,393 600,164 19,200 1,086,555 
ET on thots nh sheets saaedounis aks 329 21,754 393 24,713 6,036 355,049 8,535 553 883 
SNE, for ncaa ae sacoucet tes tee che cich-s 11,622 667,998 12,298 745.691 109,651 6,082,101 113,422 6,963,439 
Rcd nn cuilic ub suntab ws ends cnitepa de 10,285 650,417 10,156 668 673 97,634 6,244,047 105,148 7,027,581 
Other countries .............. cab eeveine 315 19,592 1,481 52,239 2,661 155,517 4,173 215,022 
Sulph Ip, bleached ............ ton. .free 515 30,794 250 16,560 10,258 631,027 11,832 775,031 
far ek Beers ete etoetens ton. .fres 70 3,018 165 20,019 1,973 140,629 1,513 104,266 
CRUDE PAPER 8TOCK 
a 
Rags f MEE neac whi sieae Ibs...free 47,478,124 —-1,257,571 28,755,795 587,911 450,885,908 12,644,669 361,833,887 8,003,459 
Waste ‘teeming, waste paper, etc.....Ibs...free 13,498,201 256,761 7,677,914 183,656 93,876,779 1,638,918 88,972,308 1,892,193 
Old rope and all other paper stock. ..Ibs...free 3,461,905 192,405 4,450,547 179,580 50,252,552 2,770,137 64,217,535 2,586,732 
CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 
Colors. yes, stains, color acids, and 
7 sohar’ bossa, ee &. suuneeenanks Ibs... .dut. 366,965 395,900 394,720 432,420 4,505,985 5,872,986 3,857,794 4,289,019 
" ~~ Agee ‘ 6,707 11,059 10,203 14,816 101,978 138,828 131,214 172,973 
Germany .. a 194,208 126,814 145,034 2,310.627 — 3,108.797 1,768,066 1,863,141 
DPhil bopnvavesaves ao 23,683 13,196 16.188 184,188 225,570 68,847 74,686 
~~ Switzerland ss 108,016 181,847 203,478 1,431,577 1,772,500 1,480,664 1,694,070 
United Ki ~ 10,068 18.289 19,459 142,170 119,026 130,410 128,119 
Other qoantsles 48,866 44,371 33,445 335,445 508,265 278,593 356,030 
F 205,184 1,699,615 223,385 15,885,948 1,294,951 22,110,280 2,362,744 
“ties, an paper clay......ton.:.dut. 23,208 221,002 23,313 221,156 254,919 2,409,699 274,400 2,713,066 





—_—_—<$——— 


(Continued on page 40) 
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FARREL-SYKES 





3 HERRINGBONE GEARS 





“E> THE GEAR WITH A BACKBONE 







The continuous teeth of a Sykes gear 
is one of a number of factors con- 
tributing to their success. It is an im- 
portant factor since it secures from 
15% to 40% more bearing surface and 
40% more strength. 

















Vertical Type Double Reduc- 
tions. Horse power up to .24 
per r.p.m. of slow speed shaft. 
Ratio up to 130/1. Efficiency 

about 971%2%. 


Other factors, not so apparent, are: 
the accuracy of tooth division and 
profile; the 30% helical angle which 
ensures the best conditions of tooth 
overlap; the increased addenda of 
driving pinions resulting in less tooth 
friction and higher efficiency; and the 
care in design, application and manu- 
facture which has always been asso- 
ciated with the name of “Farrel.” 































It follows, therefore, that smooth, 
silent, vibrationless operation together 
wiih great resistance to breakage and 
wear are characteristics of Farrel- 
Sykes gears. 






Single Reduction 
Series. Sizes F 4 to 
F 20. Horse powers up 
to 2 perr.p.m. of slow - ; 
speed shaft. Ratios up to 15x1. Efficiency 98) 
98.9%. Automatic lubrication. No mainte- 
nance Costs. 














Our double reduction units are compact, effi- 
cient, reliable. Horse power up to 5 per r.p.m. 
of slow speed shaft. Ratios from 10/1 to 80/1. 
Suitable for mounting upon concrete or on 
steel joists or on constructional framework. 
We have standard patterns for base plates 
common to unit and motor. Efficiency about View from High Speed Side— 
972% Cover Removed 


THE FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. AND ANSONIA, CONN. 


New York, N. Y. 79 Wall St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 649 Union Trust Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. : 914 Little Bldg. Havana, Cuba Edifico, Canada 
Cleveland, Ohio 802 Swetland Bldg. San Juan, Porto Rico 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Dias G8 GED ocvcccocccecccscceses tons 2,119 141,139 
Soda SE ED csc condnccscesopeesesene tons 90 8,962 
Other wood pulp ..... eoccee o6esc0enseten tons 176 9,541 

13,002,624 355,266 








cccsisececs Ibs. 1,098,544 








169,550 


The American Blower Company, of Detroit, Mich., manufac- 
turers of air-handling equipment since 1881, announces a new air 
filter that is revolutionary in design and eliminates the many dif- 
ficulties heretofore found in air filters. 

By means of this new filter, which is of dry plate design, with 
hair-like tentacles for the arresting and retention of dust and dirt, 
dust-laden air is divided into a series of small jets which strike the 
































jected against the filament, seized and retained. The air, changing 
its direction and rebounding from this surface flows through to 
the next plate and is carried through ten successive dust removal 
operations of this type. As dust builds up on these flat surfaces, 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATRs 
(Continued from page 34) 


EX PORTS—PAPER 


snstduSpbnn ees beskeo aon covcaces Ibs. 38,128 19,666 
Cash-register and adding-machine paper... .lbs. 126,08€ 13,582 
Other paper and paper products ..........-055 0 ceeeeeeees 326,578 ‘ 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER 8TOCK 





PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


1,417,112 


flat filament-coated surface of the plates, dust and soot are pro-- 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF eee 7————Nine Months Ending September — 
es 26-———_, ———192 m—@——1926 
Quantity Value “Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity ’ 
Paper and manufactures (total) ...........+- 
ee ee ie ccoe OED ~~ ctertcosis ED <5. hanascueies $17,444,768 oe. ease 20,181,861 
otins paper— me , 
ew TIM PAPCT . nc ceneecvves teceee 
2 oa ee 3,737,059 160,403 * 2,825,742 128,611 32,128,342 1,416,432 31,397,236 1,509,939 
Exported to— : 
SBMS noon nsscessererececrsececes 78,273 4,374 174,235 11,284 850,067 58,895 1,295,213 89 
ae 82,125 3,732 53,982 3,014 827,259 44,283 983.738 —4siane 
ee = 197,791 10,423 63,186 4,026 1,435,144 69,330 816,639 43.112 
an weno” 1,423,653 55,518 593,551 28,626 14,281,492 $86,462 4,592,068 209/764 
China 411,146 20,258 850,735 31,675 6,048,634 276,393 6,246,276 281,839 
ereenereseee sees 452,296 19,220 109,325 4,588 2,577,860 103,094 6,601,091 301,337 
ulippine ES kh lea li eeepere 540,828 23,112 34,776 1,457 1,048,703 49,394 1,857,794 83.005 
en ee 450,034 18,203 837,924 36,933 4,101,502 183,649 §,898,579 305'829 
meresceneerseree 100,913 5,563 108,028 7,008 957,681 44,932 3,105,838 150,462 
Book paper, not coated ..........+.+- Ibs. 4,319,136 155,845 1,589,341 141,075 12,878,555 1,470,897 12,686,956 1,228.85 
Exported to— 
oe Kingdom ........+..+s+00+0+ 75 22 12,598 3,873 111,014 19,015 395,823 66,627 
c na Ea eas tensesess? *spienrces soars 109,628 15,680 559,024 39,254 1,654,399 205,309 3,121,492 272.653 
me TICR eee ee eee eee ee eee 46,307 4,740 55,869 4,040 545,365 58,413 487,729 52,332 
—* seen eeeneeeeneeeeeeeseseeens 92,811 16,419 129,497 13,397 1,393,746 167,215 1,205,559 123,157 
UDR 2. eee ee eee ceeeceeeeeee seeeee 251,427 29,154 164,508 14,759 3,492,848 348,580 1,958,700 179,107 
Argentina .....seeeeeeeeteesseeeees 6.635 1,808 31,640 3,132 497,560 51,801 425,125 37,697 
Tari) oo ccceecececeerseeceeeeeenees 10,929 940 76,164 7.545 248,971 36,438 257,431 27,619 
Venezuela ....... wes teeeseeeeeereees 189,260 13,401 28.896 2,694 577,041 52,249 349,470 37,398 
= South America .........+.--+. 92,543 9,423 74,441 6.442 894.281 88,269 645,489 61,509 
CRIME. 26. e ee seeeeeeeeneeeeseeeee 110,410 24,210 10,408 2,178 693,789 140,541 765,792 78,708 
Philippine Islands ......-..s0ese++++ 206,487 17,714 279,288 20,108 1,135,488 107,795 1,497,518 125,698 
Australia .....0..eseeeeeeeeeerereee 26,391 2,536 48.612 6.448 367,347 40,785 413,418 48,246 
Other countries ........++.++++++0-- 176,233 19,798 118,396 A 17,205 1,266,706 154,487 1,163.410 118,105 
Cover paper .......+.0-+- -Ibs, 112,859 21,583 155,271 30,467 902,870 174,544 1,055.110 191,751 
Grease-proof and waterproof paper -. Ibs. 224,433 33,414 159,685 27.015 1,538,536 197,592 1,793,547 270,134 
Wrapping paper .....--.+eseeeess Ibs. 1,928,415 148.846 2,507,175 183.322 21,112,339 1,616,069 24,481,474 1,703,162 
Surface-coated paper . -Ibs. 286,033 36.690 271,974 42,813 2.750,452 403,885 4,699,208 585,604 
Tissue and crepe paper -Ibs. 266,806 70.885 531,766 132,351 2.526.372 671,855 3,163,195 800,378 
Toilet paper -.......... - Ibs. 430,019 52.025 - 486,221 59.861 3,813,744 457,690 3.669.814 462,250 
Paper towels and napkins -+ «lbs. 189,421 21,026 239,455 33.333 1,158,486 172,731 1,508,314 218.794 
Box board ........sseeseeeseseeeeree- ‘Ibs. 2,165,670 81,953 4,762,380 142,588 12,656.921 470,605 40,316.618 1,140,721 
Bristols and bristol board ..............- Ibs. 120,618 13,444 146.980 13,984 692.832 84,907 1,171,146 133,385 
Other paper board and strawboard ........ D8. 2,183,492 117.156 3,856.432 171,285 23.743,234 1,161,501 29,562.109 1,489.240 
Sheathing - building paper ............ tbs. 632,549 27,975 781,753 32.234 9.308.242 418,124 8,131,523 360,253 
Wall board of paper or Dulp weet eeeeeees sq. ft. 1,299,250 46,356 2,597,548 86,689 9,815,477 331,590 17,818,126 623,001 
Blotting paper ......+.seeeeresseeeseeces Ibs. 244,938 29,103 261,795 31,841 2,195,035 264,224 2,544,831 313,562 
Filing folders, index cards, and other 
UGG SETEED cn cccccseccoccvevsescsces Ibe. 35,293 16,237 36,398 12,243 458,251 154,214 616.216 181,252 
Papeteries (fancy writing paper) ......... Ibs. 71,115 26,052 113,695 31,952 376.925 128.973 463,756 147.858 
Other writing paper ........--.ececeeeee: Ibs. 343.712 66.029 977,365 128,936 2,489.061 465.220 7,632 188 1,219.898 
Cigare‘te paper and books ............++++ tbs. 37,839 12,050 8812 3,969 358,157 105,698 295.338 59.892 
Paper hangings (wall paper) ............. yds. 596,060 26,960 1,667,408 44,300 17.893,160 458,067 18,317,011 468,409 
DE Es oc csnccdubgagsseaccb eek Ibs. 1,346,553 128.611 790,594 74,332 9.875.050 855,804 8.480, 287 762.695 
AE MOE occas cvcsesccndevessed Ibs. 1,722,210 126.085 1,719,293 124.318 12.514.953 962.022 14,923,329 1,056.154 
re onan k an vakabneany esse ese Ibs. 198,251 35,590 270,263 47,830 1,898,274 359,980 2,111,788 377,817 
Vulcanieed fiber, cheets, strips, rods, 
DE ccchcticch esisssnsoks cute Ibs. 406,099 111,854 387,129 119,083 4,270,476 1,273,318 4,302,996 


= 

> 
wn 
o 
oO 

> 
sS 








21,748 8.635 319,498 145,708 411,661 120,966 
222,129 22,742 1,195,517 124,507 1,406,202 145,145 
seccceces 373,482 oe everevece 3,098,611 cevececees $3,350,834 








1,862 105,197 17,325 1,015,370 15,994 1,045,880 

104 7,845 1,758 163,808 1,324 114,019 

86 3.882 6.079 710,946 4.679 484,401 
13,647,393 198,037 133,688,649 2,381,343 145,621,791 2,048,186 























230,447 





4,543,306 





1,105,968 10,319,020 2,194,020 











each preceding layer acts as a retentive member, the dust itself be- 
ing the principal dust arresting and retaining fatcor for the er- 
suing particles of dust and dirt. In this way, the use of adhesives 
is avoided and the maximum load of a cleaner or filter is multi- 
phed many times. 

The outstanding advantages of this type of air filter are that it 
is impossible to clog the filter—that it does not require oil or other 
adhesives which have to be changed from time to time—that it 
has a constant effect and constant efficiency and that dust builds 
upon dust and does not get in the line of air flow. 


The new American Blower air filter will be exhibited for the 


first time at the American Blower Booth of the New York Power 
Show. 
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is service makes 


friends for your paper 


OU secure dependable results from the 

use of Kalbfleisch Rosin Size. The 
i service that you also get adds to the advan- 
tages of this sizing. 





228,856 






It is an established fact that the smootn 
operation of the sizing process is necessary 
to trouble-free production. So Kalbfleisch 
Engineers are glad to place at your disposal 
all the information they have acquired from 
their long and close acquaintance with siz- 
ing processes. 






for PAPERS} 
Se 






The service of Kalbfleisch Engineers is cen- 
tered upon securing your satisfaction by 
means of the De Cew Patented Processes 
with which Kalbfleisch Rosin Size is used. 














They are glad to cooperate with you to the 
end that your sizing operations will meas- 
ure up to the highest standards of 


KALBFLEISCH 


Corporation 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Factories: 


Erie, P. lvania Kalamazoo. Michigan Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Brooklyn, Elizabeth; New Jersey Waterbury, Connecticut 
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PAPER EXPORTS RECOVER 

Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
during September underwent a quick recovery after the seasonal 
dullness of the summer months, the aggregate value of the ship- 
ments amounting to $2,249,291 and thus exceeding any previous 
month of this year since April, as well as the value of the cor- 
responding month of last year according to the Paper Division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

While most classes shared in this improvement, marked gains 
are observable in shipments of writing and other fine papers and 
paper specialties. The heaviest gains in these lines were registered 
in tissue papers and in writing papers, including papeteries and 
envelopes. Exports of wrapping and sheathing papers also ex- 
ceeded those made during the corresponding month last year, al- 
though showing a slight decrease in comparison with the preceding 
month. Shipments of paper boards likewise show a tendency to 
fall off’ under the volume of the August shipments, although 
doubling those’of the same month last year. Relatively few classes, 
however, showed a downward trend in the volume of shipments 
during the month of September. Conspicuous among these were 
exports of vulcanized fiber and manufactures, boxes and cartons, 
and paper bags, which have shown a tendency to decline since 
the first of the current year. Exports of newsprint paper, while 
exceeding the August shipments by nearly 20 per cent, were 25 per 
cent under those reported for September, 1925. 

Shipments of paper base stocks, which were valued at $319,393, 
registered a decrease of 10 per cent in comparison with the pre- 
ceding month and of nearly 40 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month in 1925. The greater part of these shipments 
consist of sulphite wood pulp and rags and similar stock. 

Imports of paper and paper products failed to maintain the 
improvement achieved during the preceding month, and September 
receipts fell to $10,531,591, a decrease of 12 per cent in comparison 
with the month of August, although an increase of more than 15 
per cent when compared with September, 1925. The decline in the 
value of the September imports in comparison with the preceding 
month was due principally to the decrease in receipts of standard 
news print, which comprise the bulk of this class of incoming ship- 


ments, and which fell off 16 per cent in volume. Among the minor 
imports, which reached an aggregate value of only $1,199,500 
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during September, outstanding losses occurred in wrapping, hang. 
ing, and cigarette papers, boards, and paper boxes and cartons, 

Imports of paper base stocks into the United States during 
September were valued at $9,218,524, of which $1,248,509 repre. 
sented pulpwood and $7,970,015 other paper base stocks. With the 
exception of mechanical groundwood and a negligible amount of 
unclassified pulps, incoming shipments in this line were generally 
lower than during either August or the corresponding month last 
year. 

Exports of paper and paper products during the first 9 months 


of 1926 reached a total value of $20,181,861, in comparison with 
$17,444,768 during the corresponding period in 1925. While this 


represents an increase of 16 per cent the gain in the volume of 
shipments would appear to be even greater since the average yaiue 
of most classes is considerably lower than during the preceding 
year. Nearly all classes shared in the increased demand during 
the present year, with the heaviest gains occurring in writing and 
other fine papers and boards. Exports of news print paper and 
paper bags, which have been declining for some months, show a 


loss when compared with shipments during the first three-quarters 
of 1925, the first by less than 5 per cent and the last by 14 per 


cent. In contrast to most other classes, the average value of these 
items advanced somewhat during the past year. 

Imports of paper and paper products during this period also 
increased by 16 per cent, due principally to the rise in receipts ot 
standard news print, which advanced from 1,056,391 short tons tu 
1,338,376 short tons and in value from $75,626,019 to $89,855,822. 
Among minor imports, receipts of greaseproof, writing, surface- 
coated, and tissue papers were also larger than in 1925, but gains 
in these classes were insufficient to offset losses in other lines, 
the aggregate value of imports, outside of news print, having fallen 
from $11,762,517 during the first 9 months of 1925 to $11,410,281 
during the first three-quarters of the current year. Imports of 


paper base stocks were valued at $90,025,919, a decrease of approxi- 
mately $280,000 in comparison with the first 9 months in 19235. 


Imports of pulpwood, which were valued at $11,084,313 decreased 
by 12 per cent, the volume of shipments in the meantime having 
fallen from 1,241,885 cords to 1,089,709 cords. Losses were also 
registered in receipts of mechanical groundwood, and waste rags, 
bagging, and paper, while incoming shipments of chemical pulp 
and old rope and other paper stock advanced. Aggregate imports 
of paper base stocks, other than pulpwood, during the first 9 
months of 1926 amounted to $78,941,606, of which 191,021 tons, 
valued at $5,863,182, represented mechanical groundwood, 665,726 
tons, valued at $43,870,263 sulphite pulp, 262,310 tons, valued at 


$16,621,511 sulphate pulp, and 227,406 tons, valued at $12,586,650 
rags and other base stocks. 


BUSINESS TURNING TO MARKET RESEARCH 
The. increasing application of scientific methods to solve the 


various problems connected with modern marketing is revealed 
in a compilation entitled “Market Research Agencies,” releas«d 
today by the Department of Commerce. This publication, which 
has the commendation of the National Distribution Conference, 
constitutes an inventory of accomplishments in the field of market 
research. More than three hundred agencies, it shows, at different 
times have made studies of some phase of marketing. Besides 
the many government and state bureaus these include chambers 0! 
commerce, ‘cooperative marketing associatioris, newspapers, maga- 
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is placed in stock. It will take-three months for the system. to 


become operative. 

: : How to order. You add your receipts from January 1 to your 
4 i i utomobiles, dai roducts, . 

ing such widely @tlereat Sams as atte sd inventory of January 1 and you deduct amounts actually on hand 


peanuts, electric appliances, and canned foods, “ the day you wish to make a purchase. If you have sold 900 rolls 
With so many organizations working along the same general of 18 inch dry butchers in three months you have sold 300 rolls in 


lines, as was evidenced at the Conference on Market Research one month. If you want to buy a four months supply you would 
ibiliti 18 inch MINUS the num- 
the possibilities t to place an order for 1200 rolls of Ss 
held at the Department of Commerce last month, the po ao ng c — = -s ' 


of duplicating work already accomplished are always present. To At the end of your first year you will take another inventory. 

remedy this situation the Domestic Commerce Division of the Your first year’s inventory, plus your twelve months purchases, 

Department undertook the compilation of this source of cources MINUS your second year’s inventory, will tell you exactly the 

for market information. Henceforth, it is pointed out, any or- oneenet ae each and every item you have sold from your ware- 
ouse stocks, 


onizati¢ ich intends to analyze the marketing of a given ; : nny . . 
genizatl ws which — . - y ; oe a = It is all very simple and inexpensive. Does not require thirty 
commodity can determine without delay just what has " = minutes of your day’s time. If the idea appeals to you, then when 
by other agencies in the same direction. At the same time it starting your second year’s book, place in first column, “Total 


will be possible for the manufacturer, the farmer, the wholesaler Sales 1927,” itemized, and at the end of any day you can readily 


and the retailer to ascertain what information is available in _ tell just what you are doing, and when you have had a few months’ 
experience you will avoid ordering slow sellers. 


_ aS Se Seen Sr ea er There have been a great many cold facts given out during past 
According to Commerce Department officials, it is the intention nine months about cost of doing business, and particularly the ex- 
to revise this list of market agencies annually, including in the new cessive cost for handling small orders. It is regrettable that well 
issue all the publications on market information which have ap- established houses have never paid much, if any attention, to 
peared during the past year. This new guide to available infor- “small orders”—they have for years slipped through the various 
mation on domestic marketing, it is pointed out, is another step organizations in such an easy, unoffensive manner one would think 
> EE they had been well lubricated, or were a secret, but from recent 
in the Department of Commerce’s program of waste elimination quillelty chvtn thes: tay settelaly have tah en-0 -wonteeiel 
and one that is destined to effect substantial savings in money, coat of sand over night and we are pleased to inform the outside 
world that effective October 4 the leading jobbers of this city, 
acting independently since that date, have been selling standard 
kraft paper, 25 pound and heavier :— 


ines, universities, advertising and other private business concerns. 
Markets for all sorts of commodities have been analyzed, includ- 


time and effort. 

“Market Research Agencies” is published as Domestic Commerce 
Series No. 6. Copies may be obtained for 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 1 pound to 99 pounds at $9.75 per cwt. 
100 pounds to 249 pounds at 8.00 per cwt. 
ington, D. C., or from any of the branch offices of the Depart- 250 pounds to 499 pounds at 7.70 per cwt 
ment of Commerce which are located in most large cities. 500 pounds to 999 pounds at 7.25 per cwt. 

- 1000 pounds to 1999 pounds at 6.75 per cwt. 

Simplified Perpetual Inventory ae pounds to 2999 pounds at 6.50 per cwt. 

2 c é ne and if you will check over your cost you will find you lose money 

The D, F, Peck Paper Company, 874 Larrabee street, Chicago, i you sell for less, based on a similar Chicago carload freight rate. 
has just sent the following letter»to thertrade :— 

A great many jobbers maintain afi elaborate perpetual inventory 
—one that entails a great deal of extra labor. Others would Boston Paper Trade to Meet 
were it not for this extra heavy cost. Boston, Mass., November 8, 1926.—The annual fall mee.ing of 

However, every.one should, as there is no question but that the Boston Paper Trade Assocation will be held at the Exchange 
many jobbers order goods from memory of their general knowl- (Club on Wednesday, November 17. The guest of the evening will 
edge of what they are selling, with the result that the time comes ~ he Major F. A. C. Forbes-Leith, R.A.S.C., Fellow the Royal 
when they have an accumulation of grades, sizes and weights of -- Geographical Society of Great Britain, who will deliver an illus- 
merchandise that have long ceased to be good sellers, and same trated talk on the subject “England to India by Car.” This talk 
have to be sacrificed. For instance, a paper merchant had (for will describe the progress of the automobile journey across two 
three to four months) been selling 4 pound and 4 pound white continents, through France, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Turkey, Asia 
square bags in large quantities—he never seemed to have too many _\finor, etc 
of them, Therefore, he specified thirty to forty bales of each size The following having made application for membership, their 
in cach car during the balance of the year. His inventory at the names will be acted upon at this meeting: Geo. J. Cadwell, of 
end of the year showed he had accumulated about a carload of the American Writing Paper Company; Dexter D. Coffin, of 
these ‘two sizes, as the. sales had suddenly stopped. Result wasa (CC. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., and as associate member, -Col. Fred 
heavy loss. L. Thompson of New York City. 

On January 1, 1922, we started a simplified form of perpetual 


inventory and after nearly five years of actual practice we can 
heartily recommend. saitie to the trade, and particularly those job- Frank E. Dunaway to Represent Fez Co. 


bers who cannot afford the extra expense of a more elaborate Frank E. Dunaway of 52 Vanderbi:t avenue, New York City, 
system, for many years connccted with the importation of pulp, has been 

We use loose-leaf ruled sheets, size 8!4x1l, made of basis appointed sole distributor for the United Statcs, for the various 
twenty-eight pound foled white ledger paper, perforated sheets,. products made by Fez Company, Ltd., of Vienna,- Austria, manu- 
to fit a Duraflex binding, which contains an alphabetical index. facturers of paper makers, felts and wires. 

On January 1 you enter in this book your inventory. As you The Fez Company, Ltd., is the most prominent European manu- 
receive invoices for merchandise shipped for-your.warehouse you _facturer of felts, jackets, and paper and pulp machine wires. One 
enter same in this book, placing the date at the top. No merchan- of thcir specialty products is an asbestos drying felt, which has 
dise for direct delivery to customers to be entered, only that which found very extensive use among foreign mills. 
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Placing a LAMOTTE 
ROULETTE COMPARA- 
TOR at the beaters is saving 
money for many progressive 
paper mills because — the 
close control of acidity and 
alkalinity, which is so easy to 
obtain with this equipment, 
invariably results in better 
sizing, a more uniform pro- 
duct and marked economy in 
the amount of alum used. 


Better Sizing 
with Reduced Costs 


CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN YOUR VICINITY 


The LaMotte Roulette Com- 
parator is so simple in opera- 
tion that it can be used effec- 
tively by the average work- 
man, yet it is highly accurate 
and scientifically correct. The 
adoption of this-method of 
control has resulted in worth- 
while savings for many paper 
mills. You, too, can obtain 
these economies. Will you let 
us show you how? 


Write today for full information! 
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This equipment measures the hydrogen ion 
concentration—or exact degree of acidity 


or alkalinity. Results are given in definite . 
figures which can be recorded and duplicated 
by the same or different workers at any 
time. ; 
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One of the biggest problems facing the chemical pulp industry 
is that of the disposal of the waste liquors produced by the di- 
gestion of wood. As regards the black liquors from the alkaline 
pulping processes, the problem has been partially solved by the 
recovery of the alkali, which is sufficiently valuable to bear the 
cost of evaporation. In the case of sulphite waste liquors, prac- 
tically everything remains to be done. More or less success- 
iul attempts have been made to ferment the sugars and recover 
the alcohol, or to use the solids as fuel; but when it came to the 
application of these processes in the industry the cost of evapor- 
ation loomed so large as compared with the value of the product 
obtained that it was practically prohibitive except under excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Dr. H. K. Moore, Technical Director of the Brown Company, 
Portland, Me., some years ago advanced the art of black liquor 
recovery by inventing a process which allowed of using the 
partly concentrated black liquor as fuel under a boiler, thus 
completing the evaporation, burning the solids to black ash, and 
generating a substantial amount of steam, all in the one operation. 

He now has attacked the problem from a different angle, and, 
after a thorough study of the problem of evaporation, has 
devised a multiple-effect evaporator in which he has incorpo- 
rated the results of his investigations and by means of which 
black liquor can be evaporated more efficiently, and even sul- 
phite waste liquor can be economically treated. 

Conditions Governing Efficient Evaporation 

The factors which enter into efficient multiple-effect evapora- 

tion are: 
1) Temperature difference, including rise in boiling point due 
to evaporation; 
2) Static head; 
3) Temperature level; 
4) Velocity; 
5) Viscosity; 
6) Sequence in Evaporation; 
7) Entrained air elimination; 
8) Elimination of evaporated water; 
9) Automatic Control; 
10) Wet conducting surfaces; 
11) Mechanical construction; 
12) Number of effects. 
Temperature Difference 

It is important that the temperature spread between the steam 

entering the first effect and the steam entering the condenser 
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from the last effect should be reduced to the minimum, for the 
reason that the greater the temperature spread the greater is the 
amount of steam required to heat the entering liquor (to be 
evaporated) to its boiling point in the first effect, with resultant ° 
loss in steam evaporated in that effect. This is true with all 
the effects, but with an increasing amount of evaporation in all 
the succeeding effects as the temperature is reduced, and the 
greater part of the heat finally goes unutilized to the condenser 
in the form of latent heat. The temperature spread between the 
enterinz steam and the leaving steam, divided by the number of 
effects yives the average temperature difference between the 
effects. This is strictly true, however, only of liquors contain- 
ing no dissolved substances; but in industrial operations the rise 
in boiling point due to concentration of the liquor undergoing 
evaporation must be taken into consideration. 


Static Head of Liquor 

The effect of static head of liquor being evaporated on the 
temperature difference in each effect is of far reaching impor- 
tance. For example, if the depth of water over the horizontal 
bottom tubes of an evaporator is 2.47 feet, the water at 28 inches 
of vacuum would have to be 26.15° F. hotter at the bottom than 
at the top or heated to 126.15° F. instead of 100° F. in order 
to boil at a distance of 2.47 feet below the top level of the liquor. 
Consequently, the temperature difference between the steam re- 
quired to boil the water and the water to be boiled must be 26.15° 
F. greater at the top than at the bottom of the body of water. 
Again, suppose we have a vertical tube evaporator having water 
to a height of 16.38 feet under a vacuum of 25.84 inches of 
mercury, in order for the water to boil at the bottom of these 
tubes it must be 62.12° F. hotter than at the top. These figures 
apply in the case of evaporation of pure water; but with solu- 
tions the specific gravity of the liquor must be taken into consider- 
ation and still further increases the temperature difference between 
the liquid at the top and the bottom of the evaporator. 

This difference, which is due entirely to the static head, pre- 
vents the use of small differences of temperature exchange be- 
tween the steam and the water to be boiled thereby, and this is 
true of horizontal tube as well as of vertical tube evaporators. 

It is evident from the foregoing that, if the temperature dif- 
ferences are kept constant, the addition of heating surfaces, which 

require greater depth of liquor to cover them, whether such 
surfaces be vertical or horizontal, will have no effect in increasing 
the capacity or efficiency of the evaporator. The only known 
way to increase capacity in an evaporator is to increase the area 
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of heating surface or the difference in temperature between the 
heated media. As shown above, increasing capacity by increas- 
ing the temperature difference is effected only at the sacrifice 
of efficiency. Increasing the height of the evaporator increases 
the static head with consequent loss in efficiency, while increase 
in either the width or the length of the heating surface is im- 
practical for mechanical and economic reasons. 

As will be explained further on, all three dimensions of heat- 
ing surface of Dr. Moore’s new evaporator can be increased 
without any measurable static head and without using a struc- 
ture which is mechanically weak or impracticable or entailing 2 
prohibitive cost. 


Temperature Level 

This is the temperature of the boiling liquor at its surface, and 
it has considerable effect on the heat conductivity, as shown by 
the accompanying drawing (Fig. 13) in which the four graphs il- 
lustrate the heat conductivitiy, at different temperature levels, of 
liquors having different proportions of dissolved solids. The heat 
conductivity is seen to increase with the temperature level. 

Velocity 

Dr. Moore has determined that the conductivity of metallic 
surfaces is largely dependent on the factor of velocity of the 
heating and heated media separated by the heat transmitting 
surface. Liquids when quiescent are poor conductors of heat, 
and the more rapidly fresh molecules of liquid are brought into 
contact with the metal, the more rapid is the rate of exchange 
of heat between the two. Consequently, the greatest evaporation 
efficiency is obtained when the heating and heated fluids are 
caused to flow in such a manner as to bring fresh molecules 
into contact with the heating surface, which may be accomplished 
either by corrugating or bending the conductor wall, or by in- 
creasing the velocity of the liquids. Bent tubes or corrugated 
surfaces are not suitable because of the difficulty of keeping them 
clean of deposited solids which would interfere with the proper 
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transfer of heat; but by increasing the velocity of the heating 
and heated media, eddy currents are formed which ten: to fe. 
place those molecules in contact with the conducting surfac. 
with fresh molecules, and the greater the velocity th 
the heat conductivity, so that straight conducting tubes 
used and their surfaces kept free from deposits. 
Viscosity 

As the viscosity of the liquid undergoing ‘evaporation increases 
the velocity with which fresh molecu.es may be broug)it into 
contact with the conducting surface decreases, resultiic in a 
decrease in that heat conductivity. But since viscosity is de- 
pendent not only on the concentration of a given liquid but also 
on its temperature, and as most liquids decrease in viscosity 
with increasing temperatures, it is evident that, as the concen- 
(fation and consequent increased viscosity at a given tempcrature 
increase, the temperature of the liquid should also be increased 
as far as is practicable. Accordingly, in order to maintain a 
low temperature difference between the heating and heated media, 
these factors should be considered as far as possible in obtain- 
ing efficient evaporation, having due regard to the particular 
I quid undergoing treatment. 

Sequence in Evaporation 

For economical and efficient evaporation, the arrangement and 
uumber of effects and the flow of the steam and the liquor 
through the effects in proper sequence constitute an important 
factor. It is important that the smallest quantity of entering 
steam should be utilized, the sensible heat in the entering liquor 
conserved and the least amount of latent heat wasted. It is 
cvident that all of the heat entering the evaporator in any form 
must leave it (neglecting radiation and convection losses), first 
as sensible heat in the evaporated liquid, second, as heat in steam 
.o the final condenser, and third, as heat in the residual liquor. 
To secure the greatest efficiency it is important that, of the 
total heat, the percentage passing to the condenser be reduced 
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to the minimum, the heat in the condensed evaporated liquid 
increased to @ maximum, with the lowest possible temperature of 
such liquid, and the heat in the residual liquor reduced to a 
minimum unless there are special reasons for recovering such 
liquor at a, high. temperature. 

In practice four effects (for forward flow) have generally been 
regarded as the maximum for efficient and economical evapora- 
tion, though five or six effects have infrequently been used. This 
is due to the diminishing evaporation in the effects, in passing 
from the vacuum end to the entering-steam end in the series, 
as the greater part of the heat of the entering steam is used 
up in heating the initially cold liquor. The succeeding increase 
in evaporation in passing to the vacuum end is due to the 
liberation of the heat thus stored in the liquor. 

In backward evaporation, i.e., where the liquor passes counter- 
current to the steam, the liquid is heated in stages, as it were, 
and the greatest evaporation occurs in the effect heated by the 
initial steam, and the evaporation decreases slightly in the several 
effects towards the vacuum end due to the heating of the liquor 
in such stages. _ 


Thus, if the liquor is cold on entering the last effect, a large 
part of the latent heat of the steam, which would ordinarily 
enter the condenser is utilized in heating the initial liquor enter- 
ing the last effect; whereas, if the entering liquor in the last 
effect i$ hot, or above the boiling point of the liquor in the 
last effect, then the heat contained therein in excess of the heat 
contained in the liquor at the boiling point in the last effect 
will be liberated as steam to the condenser, and thus such 
sensible heat as is in the liquor will not be conserved. 

In such cases, Dr. Moore has recourse to “mixed” evaporation, 
which provides for entering the liquor to be evaporated in an 
intermediate effect, which is chosen with due regard to the 
\emperature of the entering liquor. Such effect should be the 
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cne in which the boiling point of the liquor therein is close 
to, or preferably just above, the temperature of the entering 
liquor. The liquor is then subjected to backward evaporation 
until it reaches the first effect, from which it is sent to the first 
of the remaining effects, whence it is subjected to forward evapo- 
ration. As the liquor may be in such great quantity and con- 
tain so much stored heat that it cannot be entered directly into 
the last-mentioned effects without losing the efficiency of the 
stored heat, in the effects where backward evaporation is carried 
out the liquor leaving each effect is used to heat up the liquor 
being fed to the same effect and also the liquor being fed to 
the next effect. 

By this mixed evaporation, the advantages of backward evapo- 
ration are obtained and at the same time the heat in the initial 
liquor to be treated is conserved as much as possible. 


Elimination of Entrained Air 
Another factor of importance which must be considered is 
the elimination of entrained air or of gases resulting from the 
decomposition of components in the liquor, or which fortuitously 
leaks into the evaporator system, as otherwise these uncondensable 
gases would fill space which should be available for steam and 
would prevent the gperation of the evaporating system. 


Elimination of Evaporated Water 

In every multiple-effect evaporator, each effect performs the 
functions of evaporating and condensing. It is necessary to 
eliminate such condensate as would otherwise accumulate in order 
to prevent such an accumulation of condensed evaporaied water 
as would interfere with the proper operation of the system. 
Provision must therefore be made for eliminating the “drip” or- 
condensed evaporated water. 

Automatic Control 

In the practical operation: of multiple-effect evaporators as 

heretofore commercially constructed, it has been necessary to 
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employ a large liquid capacity in the several effects due to their 
construction, and it has been customary to control the operation 
of the several effects by manually-operated valves located be- 
tween the scveral effects, in order to regulate the height of the 
liquor in each effect. In practice the adjustment of any one of 
the walves makes it necessary to adjust to a greater or less 
extent all of the other valves, and, while this is feasible in an 
evaporator having a relatively small number of effects, when 
the effects are multiplied and a small temperature variation is 
employed the difficulties attendant upon manual manipulation of 
the valves become insuperable. 

When a large number of effects are to be utilized and the 
storage capacity of the effects is greatly reduced, it becomes 
essential to provide some method of eliminating manual control 
by the utilization of an automatic control for maintaining the 
height of liquor in the individual effects practically consiant. 


Wet Conducting Surfaces 

The volume of liquor passing through a multiple-effect evapo- 
rator dimimishes as it is increasingly concentrated. In a com- 
mercial evaporator the large storage capacity of the several 
effects, in which the conducting tubes are immersed, make it 
possible for the tubes, whether horizontal or vertical, to be 
constantly immersed in the liquor undergoing evaporation, an? 
the problem of maintaining the heat-conducting surfaces of the 
tubes wet with the liquor does not arise, except in connection 
with the control of the system by the hand-manipulated valves. 

But when, as in the present case, static head is eliminated and 
with it the storage capacity of the several effects is greatly 
reduced, the factor of keeping the heating surfaces of the tubes 


wet with the liquor to be evaporated becomes of primary impor- 
tance. 


Mechanical Construction 
It ts important that the mechanical construction of a com- 
mercial evaporator should be such as to be free from inherent 
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weaknesses, to enable the tubes to be freed from any incrustations 
and to ensure the automatic operation of the entire evaporator 
irrespective of variations in the volume of liquor to be evaporated 
In other words, it should be of such construction as to operate 
automatically within wide limits of supplied liquor without the 
necessity of utilizing large storage tanks with the consequent loss 
of heat due to such storage and increased cost of equipment. 

When sulphite waste liquors are held for a certain time jy 
contact with heated surfaces some of the compounds break 
down with liberation of free sulphurous acid which attacks both 
the tubes and the shell of the evaporator, and it is therefore 
essential that the evaporator be constructed in such a way that 
the treatment of the liquor takes place in a minimum period 
of time. 

One of the factors heretofore which caused a rise in the 
temperature level was the necessity of raising the level of the 
liquor from one effect to the next, which was donc by the 
excess of pressure in the first effect over that in the next 
succeeding effect. When, however, the differences in temperature 
are reduced to a minimum, the pressures corresponding to these 
differences may not, especially on the vacuum end, be sufficient 
to raise the liquor to the desired level in the succeeding effects, 
Dr. Moore has overcome this by utilizing means external to 
the several effects for ensuring the delivery of the liquor to each 
effect. 

In the new evaporator foaming difficulties are eliminated with- 
out loss in efficiency because the conducting surfaces may be oi 
maximum length and may be provided with a maximum capacity 
for liquor and a maximum surface for liberating steam when 
the surfaces are wetted. By this construction it is possible 
for the steam to be immediately liberated without traversing 
any volume of liquor, which has the effect of further reducing 
the temperature spread of the entire evaporator as it reduces 
the resistance to the liberation of the steam or the weight of 
the liquor necessarily lifted as the steam passes through it. 


\— —". 
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Number of Effects 

If it were possible to evaporate liquids without any temperature 
differences between the heating and heated media, there would 
be no limit to the number of effects which might be economically 
employed, but owing to the fact that heat cannot be transmitted 
without differences in temperature between the heating and heated 
media, one is necessarily limited as to the number of effects that can 
be employed: (1) by the total temperature spread which is avail- 
able; (2) by the temperature differences between the individual 
effects; (3) by the decrease in economy of adding such effects 
A limit in the number of effects is reached in which the result- 
ing economy does not pay for the maintenance, depreciation, 
interest on investment, repairs, and labor involved. 

By decreasing the temperature spread the efficiency to a certain 
extent may be increased by adding to the number of effects, and 
this is limited by the fact that the heat: conductivity also de- 
creases with the decrease in temperature difference, and with 
each liquor there is a certain point below which one camnot 
decrease the temperature difference without enormously increas- 
ing the investment. 

Main Features of the Evaporator 

For the purpose of eliminating static head in the several 
effects and thereby reducing the temperature difference in each 
effect and the temperature spread throughout the entire number 
of effects, each effect consists of a combined condenser anc 
evaporator, in which the tubes are substantially horizontal, to- 
gether with external means for projecting the liquor to be evapo- 
rated in the form of spray uniformly distributed so that sub- 


stantially the same amount of the liquor enters the various tubes. , 


This is accomplished by locating a spraying nozzle in the rear 
entl of the effect and forcing the liquor by pumps, one for each 
effect, into the nozzle. The effects are preferably arranged 
so that the tubes are very slightly inclined to the horizontal so 
that they will drain in the direction of normal flow of the liquor. 

The unevaporated portion of the liquor is collected at the 
front end of the shell and is pumped thence to the straying 
nozzles in the next succeeding effect into which the liquor must 
be introduced. The steam, which is formed in the tubes, passes 
around a baffle plate and from the end of the shell to the 
next succeeding effect. 

The flow of the concentrateed liquor from each effect into 
the next succeeding effect is controlled automatically by a suitable 
float valve, the float of which is controlled by the level of the 
liquor in the last-mentioned effect. Instead of having the float 
valve located in the shell of the effect, a communicating well is 
arranged immediately below it, since there is to be no static 
head in the effect, and the float valve is located in a tank which 
communicates with the well. The concentrated liquor, in passing 
from one effect to anothér, does not, as a matter of fact, pass 
through the tank in which the float is located, the liquor in the 


float tank serving merely to control by its level the flow of 
liquor from one effect to the next. 

Provision is made for the proper transfer from each effect 
to the next effect of the water of condensation or dcip. The 
flow of the drip is controlled by the utilization of float valves 
und wells not dissimilar to those which are used in controlling 
the flow of liquor undergoing evaporation. From the last cffect 
the flow of the drip is automatically controlled by a float valve, 
but the valve itself operates in a manner opposite to that of 
the remaining valves. 

Circulation Through the Effects 

Another feature of the invention is the provision for preliminary 
heating of the entering liquor before it is delivered to what- 
ever effect is selected for its reception. The particular evaporator 
illustrated in this case has ten effects, which, starting with the 
pressure end of the steam line, may be numbered consecutively 
from I to X. In ‘carrying out mixed evaporation the liquor 
may be first introduced into one of the intermediate effects, 
say VI, but before being delivered to the spray nozzle of this 
effect it is heated up by means of the mixed air and steam 
eliminated from effects I to VI inclusive. In this way the 
temperature of the entering liquor may be raised to the desired 
point corresponding to the effect into which it is to be introduced, 
and at the same time it allows of condensing the steam eliminated 
from the various effects with the air passing therefrom, without 
passing the air from any one effect to the other effects. Assuming 
that the liquor has been introduced initially into effect VI, it 
passes in counter-current to the steam line successively from 
effect VI to effect I, and then it passes to effect VII and thence 
successively ‘through effects VIII, IX and X. 

As the liquor becomes increasingly concentrated and correspond- 
ingly smaller in volume, provision is made to recirculate it 
through certain of the second series of effects to ensure that 
the tubes are sufficientiy wetted with the liquor, but without 
interfering with the proper flow of liquor from each effect 
to the next succeeding effect. 

Description of the Effects 

Each effect consists of a cylindrical shell 20, made up of a 
number of welded or rivetted sections, in which are the tube 
sheets 21, 22, 23 and arranged in the latter are the horizontal 
tubes 24. The ends of the shell are closed by the back head 25 
and the front head 26, leaving the rear chamber 27 for the 
entering liquor and the front chamber 28 for receiving the steam 
and the concentrated liquor resulting from the evaporation carried 
on in the tubes. Each effect preferably is inclined slightly to 
the horizontal from the rear end to the front end. 

The intermediate tube sheet 23, which is used primarily for 
preventing 24 from sagging, divides the steam chamber into 
two compartments which may be made to communicate either 
by means of a U-trap 29 or by providing perforations in the 
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tube sheet. Steam is admitted into the chamber through two 
or more inlets 32, and is removed, together. with any entrained 
air, through outlets 33. The condensed water or drip from the 
steam chamber 30 passes from the front end thereof into well 31. 

The liquor is pumped into the effect from nozzle 34, which 
is constructed and located so that the liquor will be sprayed 
uniformly. into all the tubes. In order to assist in the equal 
distribution of the spray into all of the tubes, the tube sheet 
2] is provided with a series of troughs, each trough being formed 
of an angle plate 35 secured to the outer face of the tube sheet 
21. 

In the front chamber 28 there is an inclined baffle plate 37 
which extends entirely across the chamber so as to be engaged 
by liquor entrained with the steam in pagsigg out of the tubes, 
so that the concentrated liquor will. be deflected downwards and 
pass from the head chamber 28 into the well 38. The liquor 
issues from the tubes as a fine mist or spray mixed with steam, 
and the baffle plate acts as a separator, the steam passing around 
the plate and out through outlet 39, whence it passes to the 
next effect. : 

The concentrated liquor which collects in well 38 passes through 
outlet 42 to a puimp which delivers it to the spraying nozzle of 
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the next effect. There is, however, a pool of liquor always con- 
tained in well 38 and the height of the liquor in this well regu-. 
lates the flow of liquor delivered to the nozzle of the same 
effect; so that the amount of liquor fed to each effect is 


determined by the accumulation of the liquor in the well of that. 


effect. This ensures the automatic control which, as previously 
pointed out, is so important in evaporators with numerous effects. 

Besides each well is a tank 43 connected to the well by pipes 
44 and 45 so that the liquor will be at the same level in both, 
which level can be observed in gage glass 47. The float 62 is 
connected through lever 60, which is fulcrimed at 61, ard link 59 
to the stem 56 carrying valves 55, 55 which cooperate with the 
valve seats 54, 54. The latter are positioned between two ports 
151, 51, on the ong hand, and two ports 52 (only one oi which 
is visible in the figure) on the other. Ports 51, 51 are either inlet 
or outlet ports, and the ports 52 are outlet or inlet ports, as 
the case may be. 

The height of the liquor in tank 43 determines the position 
of the valves 55 in reference to their respective seats 54 and 
thus controls the flow of liquor through the valve chamber. 
According to the arrangement shown, as the float 62 drops due 
to a lowering of the level of the liquor ‘in the tank 43, the 
valves are raised; and when the liquor rises sufficiently the 
valves are closed. The two ports 51 communicate with a Y-shaped 
fitting or coupling 63. 
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Substantially the same arrangement of parts as shown jp 
Fig. 9 is used for controlling the flow of the water of cop 
densation from one effect to the next. In Fig. 10 the valyes 
55 and the seats 54 are located below the cross webs or partitions 
53 in the valve casing, so that with this arrangement the down. 
ward movement of the float tends to;tlose the valve casing to 
the passage of liquor therethrough, this arrangement being esp. 
cially suitable for the discharge of the condensed water or drip 
from the last effect. 

Such a valve mechanism as shown is essential since it is bal- 
anced against varying pressures, any pressure opefating to lift 
ene of the valves 55 being counteracted by the same pressure 
tending to close the other valve. Location of the float in a 
tank separate from the valve casing, so that the liquor docs not 
flow through the chamber in which the float is located, eliminates 
any tendency to foaming, which, if it occurred, might inter- 
fere with the proper operation of the valves. Liquor does to 
some extent flow into and out of tank 43, but to a negligible 
extent, the heat of the liquor in the tank being largely dissipated 
by radiation so that-there is practically no tendency for the 
liquor to- foam therein. 


Circulation of Liquor and Steam 
Figs. 1 and 2 are a diagrammatic plan and elevation, respectively, 
of a ten-effect evaporator in which the sulphite waste liquor 
is introduced into effect VI. 
Steam is supplied by line 64, to the pressure end 65 of which 


_steam is delivered at the disired pressure, while the opposite 


or vacuum end 66 is connected with a condenser 67 and vacuum 
pump 68. This steam line is formed in sections, so that steam 
can be conducted to the steam chamber of each effect from the 
steam line, and steam generated in the tubes therein conducted 
from the front end of the effect back to the steam line and 
thence to the steam chamber of the next effect. The valves 
and piping are arranged so that any of the effects can be by- 
passed if required. 

The liquor to be treated is delivered from the blow-pit or 
from a storage tank to a pipe 72, through which it is pumped 
by a pump 73 to a series of heat exchangers or condensers 74 
After passing through the valve mechanism of effect VI, the 
liquor traverses a pipe 75 to spray nozzle 34 (Fig. 4) of the 
effect. There is one heat exchanger and condenser 74 associated 
with each of the effects I to VI, and the initial liquor to be 
evaporated passes through the heat exchangers and condensers 
in inverse order so as to be heated by the heat of the air ani 
entrained steam issuing from the outlets 33 at the top of effects 
VI to I inclusive. The liquor is thus heated to approximately 
the temperature of the effect which it enters. 

The unevaporated liquor which collects in the well of effect 
VI passes down through a pipe 90 to a pump 91, thence through 
the valve mechanism associated with effect V, and is sprayed into 
the spray chamber of effect V. Similarly the concentrated liquor 
collecting in the well of effect V is passed into effect IV c.d 
so on to effect I. The liquor is thus in counter-current flow 
to the steam, and its temperature increases progressively as it 
passes from one effect to another, and thus the tendency for 
the viscosity to increase with the concentration is counteracted 
by the higher temperature. As the liquor is being pumped from 
the well of one effect to the spray nozzle of the next succeeding 


_ effect, in effects VI to I, it is caused to pass through the heat 


exchangers indicated conventially at 92, 93, 94. 95, 96, 97, 9X. 
9°, 100, 101 and 102. 

From the well of effect I the liquor is carried through the heat 
exchangers 102 to 92 inclusive in series, and emerges through 
pipe 103 from heat exchanger 92. These heat exchangers con 
sist of elongated cylindrical shells 104 having tubes 105 for th: 
liquor passing from effects VI to V, V to IV, etc, and ar 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8. As these heat exchangers are of con- 
siderable length they may be divided into sections with inter- 
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mediate partitions 1103 or tube sheets, and in such case each 
one is provided with a by-pass 106 around such intermediate 


tube sheet. ; 

The. partially stmdiatendes liquor, after being cooled by its 
passage through the heat exchangers 102 to 92 in the order named 
is forced to the spray nozzle of effect VII, and then passes 
successively through effects VIII, XI and X. This unavoidably 
results in an increase in the viscosity of the liquor, but this is 
offset by an economy in the conservation of the heat of the 
liquor which otherwise would be wasted in the condenser 67. 

As the liquor decreases in volume due to concentration, and 
as the result of concentration is to decrease its foaming capacity, 
and as the effects are all of the same size, a point would be 
reached at which there would. not be sufficient liquor in the 
tubes of certain of the effects to ensure the wetting of the 
interior surfaces of the tubes by the liquor passing through them. 
Consequently: it. is. desirable, and in some cases necessary, to 
provide for a recirculation of the liquor through the tubes ot 
such effects. In Fig. 2 effects IX and X are shown as providea 
with means for causing such recirculation, comprising a pipe 
119 leading from the well 38 of each of the effects, a pump 
120 and a pipe 121 extending from the delivery end of the pump 
and connected to the nozzle of. the effect or to the pipe leading 
to the nozzle. From the circulation pipe 121 of effect X the 
final delivery pipe 122 (which is provided with a hand-manipulated 
valve 123) may lead to a storage tank for the concentrated liquor. 

The drip from each effect is transferred to the sceam cnamoer 
of the following one, from I to X, the transfer being ‘auto- 
matically controlled by means of a float tank and valve similar 
to that used for the liquor and shown in Fig. 9. At effect X 
there is an additional float tank 133 and valve mechanism 134 
to control the delivery of condensed steam from the drip pocket 
‘1 of that effect to a tank 135 in which the water of condensation 
trom all the effects is collected and from which it may be pumped 
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to storage. The arrangement of the valves in the valve-mechanism 
133 is that. shown in Fig. 10, so that when the float is raised 
by an accumulation of drip in the drip pocket the valves are 
opened to permit the discharge of the condensed steam. 
The pumps 9/, 112. 114, 115, 117, 120, which. deliver the 


‘liquor under pressure to each evaporator effect, should be located 


at some distance below the level of the wells of the effects. This 
distance should be such as to give a positive gauge pressure at 
the intake of the pumps, and, since the absolute pressure at the 
vacuum end is generally maintained at about 2 inches of mercury 
(vacuum of 28 inches), the pump should be located for the 
evaporation of water at least 34 feet below the level of the 
well. This height, however, may be varied according to the 

specific gravity of the solution being evaporated. : 

Performance on Sulphite Waste Liquor 

For sulphite waste liquor the most economical results are 
secured by using an evaporator with ten or more effects. If 
the solution to be cencentrated has a higher heat conductivity 
than that of sulphite waste liquor, the number of effects could be 
increased with a given temperature spread; and conversely if 
the liquor has a lower conductivity the number of effects for 
a given temperature spread may be decreased from ten, unless. it 
should be desirable to use greater conducting surfaces in the several 
effects. 

When the process and apparatus are used for the concentration 
of sulphite waste liquor which enters the initial supply -pipe 
72 at.a temperature of 160°F., and is delivered to effect VI at 
a temperature of 172°F., the concentrated liquor delivered from 
pipe 122 for storage is at a temperature of approximately 110°F., 
and the total solids is increased from about 6 per cent to about 
46 to 50 per cent. This evaporation and concentration is ac- 
complished at the rate of 11.2 pounds of water per pound of 
steam, which is more than double the best performance of ordinary 
commercial evaporators. 
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Evaporation of Black Liquors 

In: the case of liquors obtained by cooking wood with alkaline 
liquors rich in sodium sulphide, or with acid liquors comprising a 
solution of a soluable sulphate and a soluable sulphite, when such 
waste liquors are concentrated to a 50 per cent content of total 
solids they become so viscous at a temperature ‘of 100°F. and 
their heat conductivity at this temperature is so low that they 
cannot be treated economically in the manner just described for 
erdinary sulphite waste liquors. 

‘They can be efficiently concentrated, however, by reversing the 
direction of flow of the liquor in the “mixed” evaporation; that 
is, the liquor is subjected first to forward and then to backward 
evaporation. Thus, the liquor is introduced into one of the 
intermediate effects, say effect VIII, and passes successively 
through effects IX and X. From the latter it is sent to effect 
VII and goes successively through VI, V, IV, III, II and L 
In this way, the increase in viscosity produced by increase in 
concentration is offset by the increase in temperature in the 
successive effects from VII to I. The liquor to be treated is 
at a temperature much higher than that of the temperature level 
of the liquor in the intermediate effect (VIII) into which it 
is to be introduced, and there is also a marked temperature 
difference between the liquor leaving the last and coldest effect 
(X) and the temperature level of the liquor in the effect (VII) 
to which it is introduced from the last effect. 

A heat exchanger is therefore provided through which the 
liquor entering effect VIII is passed countercurrent to that leaving 
effect X. 

Suppose that a waste liquor containing 8 per cent of solids 
is to be concentrated to 50 per cent solids, that it is initially 
at a temperature of about 172°F., that the temperature of the 
steam entering effect No. I is about 252°F., and that the tem- 
peraure of the steam leaving effect No. X is 100°F., and that the 
prucess is carried out as just described. The temperatures of 
the liquor and steam entering and leaving the several effects may 
be tabulated somewhat roughly as follows: 

EFFECTS 
.. ae oe Se S. E O  A. = 


we ey ea, Te ee SE, 2 OR, oD. 


Steam entering ....... 252 232 220 210 196 182 168 154 138 125 


Steam leavin; 


te ee 232 220 210 196 182 168 154 138 120 100 
Liquor entering ...... 225 212 197 182 168 154 152 142 138 120 
Liquor leaving ....... 240 225 212 197 182 168 154 138 120 100 


In the foregoing table it is assumed that in passing through 
the heat exchanger the initially hot liquor is reduced to a tem- 
perature of 142°F. before entering effect VII. The tabulation 
is given merely for explanatory purposes, since conditions are 
varied for liquor having different characteristics and for the 
temperatures of the liquors which are to be concentrated. 

a 3 ee Oe ee 


Dr. Moore applied for patents on the apparatus and processes 
of evaporation just described, and these were granted to him 


at Washington on April 27, 1926, under Nos. 1,582,066 and 1,582,- 
067—A. P.—C. , ° 


Digesters for Rainier Paper Co. 


Ore., Oct. 30, 1926—Three digesters have ar- 
rived for the new plant of the Rainier Pulp and Paper Company 
at Shelton, Wash. This shipment is the first machinery to arrive 
for this new project which will represent a total investment of 
$2,000,000 when completed. 

The main building will extend over the bay, and a landing dock 
and bulkhead have been completed behind which will be filled 
from channel dredging operations soon to begin. The contractors 
have now a crew of 150 at work in construction. 

A large concrete structure for chip bins will be as tall 
as the main building. The new power plant stack will be 250 feet 
tall. In the center is the central power plant where a battery of 
boilers is erected and a 5000-kw turbine has recently been added to 
the power facilities. 


PORTLAND, 
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Sulphate Smelter Lining 


Contrary perhaps to general belief, soapstone has a decide 
grained structure. This fact must be taken into consideration 
when installing soapstone blocks in sulphate smelter furnace 
Without going into the technical features of the subject, it is sys. 
ficient to say that certain facts with respect to the effect of the 
flame upon soapstone blocks are known to be true. 

Referring to the accompanying sketch, if face ABCD or it, 
opposite face EF GH be exposed to the flame, there will be q 
tendency to flake off areas of stone. On the other hand, if th 
other faces are exposed, this tendency is not present, and such 
action as does occur is a gradual erosion. 

Further, if the stone is laid into the furnace wall on its natural 
bed, ie., the stone lying on face ABCD or EFGH with the 
grain not on edge, still better results are obtained. 

With these facts known to be true, the Alberene Stone Com- 
pany clearly indicates the direction of the grain in soapstone blocks 





furnished by them by marking it on the block with red arrows, as 
indicated in the sketch. 

The proper face to be exposed to the flame has previously been 
indicated by marking with an X, but as an additional precaution, 
this company has lately instituted the practice of marking the 
proper face to be exposed to the flame with a black stencil, worded 
as follows: “This side to the fire.” 

While a seemingly unimportant matter, it is of such import that 
the useful life of a soapstone lining is dependent upon the follow- 
ing out of this simple procedure. 


Japanese Paper Prices Depressed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


Wasnuincton, D. C., November 2, 1926—Commercial Attache 
Herring at Tokyo reports the Japanese paper prices have been de- 
pressed for some time and have now declined to the lowest point 
yet reached since the earthquake in 1923. The stagnation in the 
paper industry is ascribed to over production and also the rapid 
recovery of the yen exchange which has favored imports. Dur- 
ing the first half of the current year paper production reached 
252,000 short tons and sales 244,000 short tons as against 227,000 
tons and 223,000 tons respectively in the corresponding period of 
last year. The over production of newsprint and other printing 
paper and of paper for artistic ‘use has finally led to @ definite 
curtailment of output by cight of the largest plants. 


Goes With Menasha Paper Mills Co. 

MenasHA, Wis., November 8, 1926.—Chas. W. Martin has ac- 
cepted a position as general superintendent of the Menasha Paper 
Mills Company, formerly the Island Paper Mills Company of 
Menasha. Mr. Martin is a paper maker and superintendent with 
years of experience in paper making and mill work. 

The new company intends to completely modernize this plant 
for the manufacture of corrugating paper. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Bleaching 

Batch Bleaching vs. the Continuous System. R. M. Boehm. 
Paper Mill 49, No. 27, 22 (July 3, 1926). Paper Trade J. 83, 
No. 2, 59 (July 8, 1926). From personal experience in the actual 
operation and control of both batch and continuous systems, 
working on stock varying from hard kraft to high grade Mjtscher- 
lich waxing and creping sheet, the author considers the batch 
system superior to the continuous system and to have the follow- 
ing advantages over the latter: (1) production of more uniform 
stock; (2) lower consumption of bleach liquor; (3) the system 
is more easily handled; (4) exact control of the process can be 
more easily obtained.—A. P.—C, 

Preparing Digested Paper Pulp for Bleaching. W. D. 
Gregor, W. N. Osborne and A. J. Kemzura. U. S. pat. 1,579,525, 
Apr. 6, 1926. The pulp is treated at ‘about normal temperatures 
with an agent such as sodium carbonate solution which is capable 
of converting impurities in the pulp into water-soluble compounds. 
—A, P.—C. 

Bleaching Cellulose. A. L. Burlin, S. Leicester and L. B. 
Holman. Eng. pat. 248,118. The lignified cellulose is treated 
with bleaching powder and sodium bicarbonate solutions at low 
temperature, in the proportion of about 0.5 Ib. bleaching powder 
jer gallon of water and 2 to 4 Ib. sodium bicarbonate per 100 
lb. of dried pulp—A. P.—C. 

Sizing 

Sizing Factors. H. M. Eastman. Paper Mill 49, No. 27, 
10, 12 (July 3, 1926). Brief discussion of some of the more im- 
portant factors which affect sizing results—A. P.—C. 

Chemical Composition of Rosin. D. N. Shaw and L. B. 
Sebrell. Ind. Eng. Chem. 18, 612-614 (June 1926). Samples of 
abietic acid were prepared by five different methods. All are 
isomeric compounds having the same analysis but different phys- 
ical properties. Abietic acid readily oxidizes to a monoxy de- 
rivative, which an heating readily evolves water forming monoxy- 
abietic anhydride. In the absence of oxygen abietic acid does not 
evolve water and the corresponding anhydride is not apparent. 

Gelatine. J. S. Allan and A. L. Bedingfeld. Paper Maker 
& Brit. Paper Tr. J. 71, 367-369 (Apr. 1, 536-537(May 1, 1926); 
Paper Maker’s Mo. J. 64, 142-143 (Apr. 15, 1926); World’s Paper 
Tr. Rey. 85, 812- 818, 874 (Mar. 12, 1926). A discussion of the 
properties of gelatine from the standpoint of tub sizing and 
of paper coating —A, P.-C. 

Agglutinant, Surface Finishing and Sizing for Use on Paper 
or Other Materials. G. F. Blombery. U. S. pat. 1,582,117, 
Apr. 27, 1926. Seventy parts of a 38 to 40° Be. sodium silicate 
solution are incorporated with an aqueous mixture of 14 parts of 
kaolin, 14 parts of calcium carbonate and 2 parts of formalin — 
A. P.-C. 

Machinery 

Log Barker. G. C. Howard. U. S. pat. 1,567,441, Dec. 29, 
1925. The object of the invention is to provide a simple, effi- 
cient and serviceable machine for removing the bark from the 
relatively large logs of the western timber belts. The logs are 
fed. on the rotating rossing rolls, which are formed with a num- 
ber of strapping edges extending over the whole length of the 
rolls. They are designed to bluntly penetrate and batter the bark 
from the log, and salient sharp cutting edges, which are toc 
quickly dulled in use and tend to injure the wood of the log, 
are avoided, The rossing heads are preferably formed in what 
is substantially a three-threw cam section actuated ir the re- 
verse direction to that in which a cam would be operated. The 


logs are rotated by means of revolving guide disks provided with 


spikes on their peripheral edges and also with curved Flades or 
the approach face of the disks to engage the forward end of 
the log and throw it back in position on the rolls should the log 
end project within the lateral line of the disks—A. P.-C. 

Pulp Grinder. D. W. Eipper. U. S. pat. 1,560,151, Nov. 
3, 1925. The grinder consists essentially of a metal ring or an- 
nular band, lined on the inside with blocks of abrasive material, 
supported on suitable rollers, and rotated by a silent chain mesh- 
ing with an annular gear around the center of the ring. The 
wood is fed into the itiside of the rotating ring through a hopper, 
which conforms to the contour of the’grinder and-in the dis- 
charge portion of which there is a toothed wheel which, jams the 
wood against the abrasive surface of the grinder. In leaving 
the grinder the pulp is thrown by centrifugal force into an ap- 
propriate trough.—A. P.-C. 

Washer Cylinder for Paper Pulp Machines. E. A. Peterson. 
U. S. pat. 1,564,974, Dec. 8, 1925. The drum is built up of a num-~- 
ber of segments each of which is substantially right triangular 
in cross section, and the companion members are placed with the 
hypothenuses of the triangle facing one another, thereby mak- 
ing a cylinder with a substantially V-shaped groove in its cir- 
cumference. The hypothenuse sides of the triangles, which form 
the sides of the V, are covered with wire cloth and also the alti- 
tude sides of the triangles, which form the outside walls of the 
complete cylinder are likewise covered with wire cloth. The cyl- 
inder is mounted on a hollow shaft, and inside the cylinder are a 
number of sheet metal buckets or pans which receive the water 
as it passes through the wire cloth and carry it upwardly to a 

point above the hollow shaft in which it is discharged. The 
cylinder is mounted so that it can be easily raised completely 
out of the beater trough.—A. P.-C. 

Centrifugal Screen. H. Stub. U. S. pat. 1,559,528, Oct. 27, 
1925. In centrifugal screens it is important to obtain a sub- 
stantially perfectly uniform supply of the stock to the screening 
cylinder, preferably in a tangential direction, because in such 
case no disturbances of the helical movement of the stock over 
the cylinder will take place, or at least it will be reduced to a 
minimum. In order to obtain a quite uniform discharge from 
the pump wheel, it is necessary that the wheel channels be com- 
pletely filled by stock, which in turn can be effected only if the 
discharge therefrom takes place in water liquid—not in air— 
and that the discharge aperture of the pump, which forms also 
the inlet to the screening cylinder, be a circular aperture con- 
centric with the said cylinder. In the present invention these 
conditions are fulfilled by arranging on the blade shatt, adja- 
cent the feed to the screening cylinder, a disk which is pro- 

vided at the supply side with pump blades surrounded by a curved 
tight deflection wall, the largest inner diameter of which is larger 
than the diameter of the screening cylinder, the said wall forming 
at one side the transition to the screening cylinder and at the 
other side to the supply. Preferably, the pump blades on the 
supply side of the radial disk may constitute a continuous ex- 
tension of the centrifugal blades which are rotating inside the 
screening cylinder proper.—A. P.-C. 

Pulp Screen. S. Thune. U. S. pat. 1,566,929, Dec. 22, 1925. 
The pulsations which serve to keep the screening surface clean are 
produced by giving the inner surface of the casing enclosing the 
screening drum such a form that the distance between the said 
inner surface and the screening drum is alternately increased and 
aiminished. This is accomplished by making the casing with a 
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polygonal cross section and providing the. screening drum with 
radial vanes which cause the unscreened pulp to flow with high 
velocity in the annular space between the screening drum and the 
casing. The centrifugal force will cause the liquid pulp to fol- 
low the inside surface of the casing and fill the space between the 
screening drum and the wall of the casing. Owing to the vary- 
ing distance between the screen and inside of the casing, the 
pulp will be caused to pulsate in both directions through ihe screen 
openings, whereby the desired screening effect is increasel.—A. P. 
-C, 

Automatic Roll-Skinning Apparatus for Wet Machines. J. 
E. Surfus. U. S. pat. 1,555,391, Sept. 29, 1925. The skinning 
knife is carried on a free plunger which can move in a hollow, 
slotted, cylindrical, plunger housing, extending over and parallel 
to the couch roll. One end of the housing is enlarged to form 
an air chamber, which is connected to a compressed air pipe. 
The pipe is provided with a valve which normally remains closed 
but which is‘ automatically opened by a suitable mechanism when 
the layer of pulp on the couch has attained a desired “hickness. 
The air pressure throws the phinger through the housing, there- 
by making the knife cut the layer of pulp The valve in the 
compressed air line remains open only until the plunger has al- 
most completed its travel. At the opposite end of the house is a 
coil spring which causes the plunger to rebound to its initial 
position, ready for the next stroke—A. P.-C. 

Wet Machine. A. J. Haug assignor to Improved Paper 
Machinery Co. U. S. pat. 1,578,729, Mar. 30, 1926. The web, 
after being picked off the cylinder mold by the couch roll, is 
pressed between the latter and a perforated roll under which is 
a trough to catch the expressed water and return it to the vat. 
The lower portion of the perforated roll is partly immersed in 
the water of the trough so as to wash the accumulated fibers 
irom the perforations of the roll. The web is then picked off 
the perforated roll by an imperforate pressure roll, is stripped 
from the latter by means of a doctor, and is fed over an apron 
to two perforated rolls which are out of contact with each other 
and on which rests a heavier imperforated press roll around which 
the web winds itself and is periodically cut off in the form of 
Japs, or from which it is removed in the form of a coutinuous 
sheet. The pressures with which the various rolls press the 
sheet can be varied at will and are adjusted so as to increase 
gradually from the first nip to the last. Provision is made to 
allow the rolls to separate to accommodate variations in the 


thickness of the sheet, without disturbing the conditions of any 


of the remaining points of contact. Provision is also made for 


readily moving the rclls out of contact with one another when 
the machine is not in use—A. P.-C. 

Saveall. V. Antoine. U. S. pat. 1,554,943, Sept. 22, 1925. 
In order to overcome the drawbacks of the sedimentation and of 
the filter types of savealls, the white water is divided into « 
principal current and a secondary current, the suspended solids in 
the principal current being separated. by a screening operation 
and returned continuously into the secondary current which car- 
ries the recovered solids to the point of utilization. The appar- 
atus used consists essentially in a combination of the scdimenta- 
tion saveall and of the rotating screen type of saveall. It com- 
prises a vessel of rectangular cross-section, the bottom of which 
is provided with inclined walls forming a conical part 1o which 
is connected the discharge pipe. The white water fcc to the 
apparatus partly flows out through the lower discharge pipe, the 
amount of flow of this secondary current being adjusted by 
means of the discharge valve. The principal current tlows up- 
wards and passes through a slowly rotating screen drura which 
holds back the suspended solids. The latter are removed by means 
ci two spray pipes extending longitudinally of the drum, one 
inside and the other outside, and the removed solids are dis- 
charged into a channel extending into the lower part of the con- 


ical bottom and into the secondary current which escapes throu zh 
the battom discharge pipe—A. .P-C. 
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Method and Apparatus for Defibering and Deinking Wag, 
Paper. O. C. Winestock. U. S. pat. 1,579,461, Apir! 6, 1926, 
The invention comprises mixing the material with a detergen, 
solution and subjecting the mixture to rapid and constant rp. 
versals of movement within the mass, by the application of 
rapidly reversed forces of substantially equal intensities anq 
opposite directions. The apparatus in which the process is cay. 
ried out consists essentially of a casing which is substantially 


. like two intersecting right corcular cylinders, in the axis of each 


of which is a shaft. Each shaft is equipped with a series of pro. 
pellers disposed in longitudinal series and rigidly secured there. 
to to rotate with the shafts. The blades of each propeller are 
alternately of opposite pitch. For most effective operation the 
propellers are arranged in relatively close series on the shafts 
and are of such diameter as to fit within the casing with q 
relatively slight peripheral clearance, and the shafts are disposed 
so that the blades of the propellers on the two shafts overlap 
each other. The shafts preferably separately driven in the 
same direction at a speed of from 2,500 to 4,000 rpm. The 
mass is quite dense, as a much smaller amount of water is 
required than with the ordinary defibering and deinkong p10 
cesses. The process is continuous, and the stock is fed through 
the casing merely by the hydrostatic head in the feed hopper, 
At no point in the operation are the mechanical means for pro- 
ducing rapid reversal of the forces operating on the stock em- 
ployed to forward the stock or feed the same through the ma- 
chine.—A. P.-C. 

Jordan Plug and Liner. Lesher W. van Buskirk assignor 
to Taylor-Wharton Iron ang Steel Company. U. S. pat. 1,560,743, 
Nov. 10, 1925. At intervals, dwells are established along the sur- 
face of the plug by bridging alternate sets of blades, which 
represent web formations of the height of the blades. The blades 
of the liner may have the usual step zigzag or obtuse angle 
formation, and may otherwise be as usual, except that the steps 
are joined by right angle extensions, disposed opposite the dwells 
or deflecting elements of the plug. The purpose and cffect of 
this construction and arrangement is to cause the stock to re- 
yeatedly change its course by alternately shunting it back and 
forth with relation to the plug and liner. It follows that the 
action of the blades on the stock is a drawing action rather than 
a grinding action, and as a result there is a much greater yield 
of long fibers and the product is uniformly superior to products 
of the usual type of jordans, regardless of the nature of the 
stock.—A. P.-C. 

Consistency Regulator. W. E. Beadle. U. S. pat. 1,577,555 
March 23, 1926. The relatively thick stock from the. machine 
chest is mixed with a certain amount of water as it is pumped 
to the head box, and the thinned stock is made to pass through 
a small outlet and impinge on a paddle or blade, the position 
of.which controls a valve in the water line which supplies water 
to the thick stock. If the stock is too thin, its inertia decreases 
and it passes through the outlet with greater force, and con- 
sequently impinge with greater force against the paddle, displac- 
ing it so as to make it close the valve in the waterline and in- 
crease the consistency. If the latter, on the other hand, is too 
high, the stock will strike the paddle with less force and the paddle 
will move to open the valve and reduce the consistency.—A. P.-C. 

Deckle Strap for Paper Machines. J. A. Harrison. Eng 
pat. 247,397, Feb. 1926. Amn India rubber deckle strap is grooved 
or recessed on the face contacting with the machine wire, t> 
ensure a clean edge to the paper. The opposite face may be simi 
larly grooved to enable the strap to be reversed.—A. P.-C. 

Guiding Paper Making Felts. S. A. Maclvor, Eng. pat. 
248,585. This improved mechanism for guiding felts is provided 
with forked plates attached to a heam connected at each end to 
«a lever. When the felt deviates from correct passage it con 
tacts with one of the forked plates and this causes the bean 
and lever to bring about the readjustment of the felt throug) 
the medium of the guide rollers—A. P.-C, 
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The Pulp And Paper Industry In New England. 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Executive Sec’y., American Paper and Pulp Association 


The paper industry of the United States has had a long and 
exceedingly interesting history. It is therefore quite fitting, in 
this 50th Anniversary year of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation that we look backward as well as forward that we may 
profit by the long hard struggle through which the early manu- 
facturers went to develop a permanent foundation upon which 
the paper industry has built so soundly and so satisfactorily. 

It is not the intent in this brief paper to more than touch 
here and there upon the more important facts in the develop- 
ment of the paper industry in New England. In truth the story 
of the growth of our industry in early New England is a fas- 
cinating one, and it is hoped that in the celebration of the an- 
niversary of the Association next February fitting recognition can 
be given to these pioneer New England paper manufacturers who 
built up an industry that today is a fundamental, national indus- 
try, and an industry which should continue on a permanent basis 
through the life of the nation. 


Early Days in the Paper Industry of New England 


During the first quarter of the eighteenth century Boston was 
the center of the printing business of America and Boston printers 
outnumbered those of the rest of the country by two to one yet 
there were no paper mills in New England until after 1728. Why 
Philadelphia should have taken the leadership in paper manu- 
facture with a smaller demand for paper than existed in Boston 
is difficult to understand. It is barely possible that the close con- 
nection of Boston with England made it easier to purchase and 
use English paper than to depend upon local manufacture. There 
were in fact 3 mills in Pennsylvania and 1 in New Jersey before 
the first mill was built in New England. 

Building a paper mill in those early days was a serious matter. 
Papermaking was considered a sort of public utility as were other 
manufacturing industries, and it was necessary to secure permis- 
sion of the colonial authorities to engage in the manufacture of 
any commodity. The first charter granted by the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay for the building of a papermill resulted from 
the petition of several stationers of Boston, late in 1728. This 
charter was a very interesting document with numerous wherases 
and resolutions, but in short indicated that Daniel Henchman, 
Gillam Phillips, Benjamin Faneuil, Thomas Hancock and Henry 
Dering are willing and desirous to undertake the manufacture of 
paper, ‘The charter provided that these men should be allowed to 
manufacture paper and they were given 12 months in which to 
erect a mill to produce 200 reams of good merchantable brown 
paper and printing paper. As was the case with mary of the 
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early mills in our industry, this first company of paper manu- 
facturers was really a family affair. This group, headed by 
Henchman, leased a mill on the Milton side of the Neponset River, 
some 7 milés from Boston, but it was not until 1731 that the 
first paper was produced by the mill. 

In December, 1763, James Boyce and Richard Clarke petitioned 
the Great and General Court of Massachusetts to be allowed to 
build a mill and asked “a Bounty for their encouragement of 
this mystery.” Beside the petitioners there was identified with 
this second mill a Daniel Vose. He employed as forman Mark 
Hollingsworth from New Jersey, thereby introducing into Massa- 
chusetts the family of great paper manufacturers of that name. 

Connecticut did not have a paper mill until after 1750. In 1776 
Christopher Leffingwell erected a mill upon the banks of the Yantic 
River in Norwich, which produced all kinds of paper—printing, 
writing, wrapping, cartridge and sheathing. 

Quite unlike conditions as they are in our industry today paper- 
making in the early days of the colonists did not keep pace 
with paper consumption. Even with the starting of a few mills 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecticut the 
scarcity of paper grew in all parts of the country from 1700 on. 
This was Gue in part to limited financial means of the early col- 
onists and in part also to the opposition of the mother country. 
As soon as there were indications that manufacturing industries 
were likely to make satisfactory development in the colonies the 
jealousy of the British manufacturers was aroused as they re- 
garded America as altogether an exclusive market for their goods.. 

This early scarcity of paper resulted in all sorts of interesting 
uses of paper which had already been used. Mr. Lyman Horace 
Weeks in his History of Paper Manufacturing in the United 
States, 1690-1916, from which much of the historical references be- 
ing made in this paper are taken, refers in a very interesting way 
to the scarcity of paper in colonial days, telling of the extent 
to which damaged or imperfect sheets coming from the moulds 
were skillfully repaired. He tells of a certain Boston printer 
and stationer by name Thomas, Fleet who had an unexpected stroke 
of good fortune. A Spanish ship, sailing for the West Indies, 
was captured by an English cruiser and taken into the Port of 

Boston. There her cargo was discharged and sold. In-her.cargo 
were several bales of papal bulls or indulgences printed on smal! 
sheets of very good paper, Fleet bought the entire lot at a low 
piice and used it in his business, printing popular songs/ or. broad- 
siiles on the backs of the sheets, etc. 

With the cutbreak of the Revolution the paper shortage became 
even more serious. Importations were, of course, stopped com- 
pletely and home manufacture was seriously randicapped be- 
cause of the lack of practical paper makers, who had either gone 
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with the British Regiments to which they belonged or into> the 
Continental Army. Gen. Philip Schuyler, in writing to Gen 
Washington from Albany on August 27, 1775, said “Excuse these 
scraps Of paper; necessity obliges me to use them, having no 
other fit to write on.” Gen. Gates issued an order from Ticon- 
deroga in August, 1776, as follows: “All persons possessed of 
any white brown or white paper may have ready money for it 
at headquarters or the like quantity and quality immediately re- 
turned upon its arrival from Lake George.” 


The equipment of a really first class mill, just prior to 1880, 
is shown in the description given in inventory of the mill erected 
in 1789 in Andover, Mass., as follows. A building occupied as 
a paper mill, 36 x 32 feet, with two vats upon tic ground floor, 
which have a cast iron pot in each of them, sunk into brick 
chimneys for heating the vats. The first floor has two engines 
for beating-stuff, a room for dressing rags, with a brick chimney 
and fire place, also two other rooms for rags. The second floor 
is occupied for a rag warehouse, etc.” 

The scarcity of raw material for the manufacture of paper, 
which is still a much discussed’ subject, seems to have given the 
colonists a great deal of worry. When the First Provincial 
Congress in Massachusetts met in Salem in 1774 the Committec 
on Manufactures reported the necessity of encouraging the mak- 
ing Of paper, and the convention voted “That-as several paper 
mills aré.- now usefully employed we do’ likewise recommend a 
preferable use of our own manufactures in this way and th: 
careful saving and collecting of rags, etc. and also that the 
manufacturers will give a generous price for such rags, etc.” 

The Second Congress, in its session in 1775 at Cambridge, 
took the following action: “Therefore, resolved that it be recom- 
mended and it is by this Congress accordingly recommended, 
to every family in this province, to preserve all their linen and 
cotton and linen rags, in order that a manufacture so useful 
and advantageous to this country may be suitably encouraged.” 
Several such actions were taken by colonial authority. A mill 
at Sutton, Mass., upon which the printers of the central part 
of the state almost entirely depended during the Revolution, 
made a strong appeal to the patriotism of the ladies of the day 
tor help in securing rags, This stated in part: “It is earnestly 
requested that the fair daughters of Liberty in this cxtensive 
ccuntry would not neglect to serve their country by saving for 
the paper mill in Sutton all linen and cotton and linen rags, be 
they ever so small, as they are equally good for the purpose of 
making paper as those that are larger. A bag hung up at one 
corner of a room would be the means of saving many which 
would otherwise be lost, etc.” This same appeal was made in 
Philadelphia and even the dignified American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia gave attention to the matter and put 
forthsan announcement in the newspapers which was an appeal 
. for the! ‘saving of rags. 

In» central Massachusetts in 1777 the price paid for linen or 
cotton-and linen rags was three pence per peund. In 1778, eight 
pence; in 1779, twelve pence, eighteen pence and two shillings; 
in 1780,-three shillings and six shillings and in 1781 ten shillings. 
A mill at Troy, N. Y., in 1792 and after, offered three pence 
per pound for clean white rags and two pence for blue, brown 
or checked rags. 

Wages in the early mills were considered high. Thomas 
Houghton of the mill in Andover, Mass., wrote to his former 
home in England in 1789, saying that he wished he had some 
English workmen with him adding “The wages is a great induce- 
ment; for, good ones, used to writing paper in every stage, we 
would give fifteen shillings per week and board, or fifteen 
shillings per week and an additional equal to board.” This 
indicates a weekly wage of about twenty shillings, equal to 
some.fiye dollars, federal currency at that time. Trained labor 
generally in New England, at the same time, commanded from 
three to four shillings per day. 

With the help of colonial authorities the number of mills in 
New England increased slowly but steadily. It is said that in 
Cost Section 


1796 there were 3 mills in Milton and six all told, on the Neponse 
River. Another authority stated that there were 20 mills jp 
Massachusetts between 1794 and 1796. Of these seven wer 
located on the Charles River, and one each in Worcester, Spring. 
field, Andover and Sutton. The annual production of raw ma- 
terials in the state at that time was valued at about $1(),000, 


It is interesting to note that a newspaper publisher's need led 
to. the erection of a mill in central Massachusetts in 1776, the 
sixth or seventh in that colony. This mill was actually built 
by Abijah Burbank of Sutton and it was not until May, 177% 
that he was able to inform the public, in an advertisement, “that 
the manufacture of paper at Sutton is now carried on to great 
perfection.” For nearly 20 years this mill, managed by its 
founder and his son, Caleb Burbank, was almost the sole depend- 
ence of the printers of that part of the state. 


Improvements in papermaking processes and in machinery came 
very slowly. The first United States patent law for the pro- 
tection of inventors was passed in 1790. During the ten years 
from. 1790 to 1800 the number of patents granted was 276, ot 
which only 4 related to the paper industry. 

By 1794 certain Boston Mills were producing 24,000 picces of 
wall paper annually for the demand of that part of the country 
and there is reference to mills of Providence, R. 1, making 
8,000 pieces. Wall paper came into the colonies as carly as 
1737. This first wall paper was not pasted on the wall, but was 
suspended against the wall or on wooden frames as tapestries. 
Its use was frowned upon by the church as a sinful display of 
luxury and pride. 

The first census which was provided for by act of the national 
house of representatives in 1809, and which called upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Albert Gallatin, to report on the 
subject- of the manufacturers of the country, had very little to 
say as to the paper industry. Reports for the first census showed 
a summary of $127,694,602 as the value of all the manufactured 
products of the country and of that amount a sum of $1,939,285 
was credited to manufactures of paper, pasteboard, caris, etc. 
It is probable that the actual value of paper and paper goods 
produced at that time was nearer two and a half million dollars 
in this first census it was reported that Masachusetts had 23 
mills producing 95,129 reams of paper valued at $290,951. Maine 
had 2 mills, with a production valued at $16,000. New Hampshire, 
6 mills, Vermont 11, Rhode Island 3, and Connecticut 19. 

The space of this paper will not allow of reference to the 
many pioneer paper manufacturers of New England who did 
so much to establish the industry, not only for New England, 
tut for the entire United States. For nearly half a century the 
Ameses of Massachusetts were great manufacturers. During the 
panic of 1837 the Ameses met with disaster atd their original 
mill in Springfield was purchased by Greenleaf and Taylor, and 
was finally destroyed by fire. Zenas Crane and his elder brother, 
Stephen Crane, Jr., became active in the paper industry before 
1800. The mill at Dalton appears to have been made ready for 
the production of paper in 1800. .Zenas Crane and his two partners 
printed an advertisement in the Pittsfield Sun, February & 1801, 
calling for rags for the mill. 

Between 1810 and 1825 there were in existence at different 
times in Massachusetts from 20 to 30 mills, and possibly more. 
Most of these mills were small and scantily equipped and estab- 
lished only to meet local needs. Several, however, have lasted 
to the present day. ' 

Until well into 1800 the original process of making paper by 
hand had not been much improved upon. A few small mechanical 
devices were introduced from time to time but the vat-men 
continued to dip the pulp into the moulds and shake out the 
water until the sheet was formed and the sheets continued to 
be hung separately on rods in the lofts to dry. The mills of 
1800, save in the introduction of the beating engine, was not 
materially different from that of 1700. 

It ‘was nearly 20 years after the invention ofthe Fourdrinier 
in France before the first American Fourdrinier appeared. In 
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Atigust 1817, for the first time on this side of the Atlantic, 
machine-made paper was produced in the ‘place of the handmade 
article . This was at the Gilpin mill near Wilmington, Delaware. 
The Ameses of Springfield developed a machine on the basis 
of the Gilpin patent. They, may be said to be the first to pro- 
duce machine-made paper in New England. 


It was not until the middle of the last century that any rapid 
development in machinery took place. Between 1840 and 1890 
there were more than a thousand patents on papermaking taken 
cut. Of this number 925 were for various kinds and modifica- 
tions of machinery and for methods of making paper; 254 of 
these patents were for machinery and for methods for treating 
rags and making pulp, 79 were for miaking paper bags, etc. 


In 1845 an industrial census was taken in Massachusetts under 
the direction of the secretary of the commonwealth. From this 
census it appears that there were then in the state, 89 paper mills, 
2% being in Norfolk County, 20 in Berkshire, 18 in Middlesex 
and 11 in Worcester. This indicates a growing tendency to 
segregate mills in papermaking districts. The census also ,indi- 
cates that in all of the mills in the state there were employed 
1,369 persons. There was a capital investment of $1,144,537; 
15,886 tons of stock were annually consumed; and there was 
produced annually 607,176 reams of paper, valued at $1,750,273 
and this was all before wood became a raw material for the 
industry. 


In Massachusetts the paper business increased rapidly between 
1845 and 1855. A census of the latter year, taken by the Sec- 
retary of the State, showed 121 mills with a capital of $2,654,500, 
and value of product $4,141,847, and persons employed 2,630. 

Holyoke did not begin the process of papermaking until 1853. 
Mr. Joseph C. Parsons started the business in’ Holyoke with the 
Parsons Paper Company, of which he was the Treasurcr. The 
other principal stockholders of this company were Chester W. 
Chapin, Whiting Street, Aaron Bagg, Lucy Bagg, Cyrus Fink 
and Broughton Alvord. Mr. Parsons was the practical man in 
the enterprise and the only one who possessed experience in 
papermaking. The second paper manufacturing concern in 
Holyoke was the Holyoke Paper Company, which had a mill 
in 1857. O. H. Greenleaf acquired a controlling interest in the 
company in 1865 and retained his connection until his death in 
18%. The Whiting Paper Compdny was organized in 1865, with 
L. L. Brown of South Adams as President and William Whiting 
as Treasurer. Thereafter there was rapid development of the 
paper industry in and about Holyoke until today Holyoke is 
indeed a paper city. 


The first directory cf the paper industry appears to have been 
made in 1864 by W. A. Brewer of New York City. This directory 
was simply a specially prepared blank book in which information 
as to the mills was written. Manuscript copies of this first 
directory were sold to subscribers, According to Mr. Brewer, 
at the close of the Civil War there were in the United States 
845 mills, with New England rated as follows: Maine 16; New 
Hampshire 31; Vermont 35; Massachusetts 117; Connecticut 78; 
ete. 

The period since the Civil War has seen tremendous develop- 
ment in the art of papermaking but as the size of the mills 
increased, involving larger capital, the number of mills increased 
slowly and in some states actually decreased in number. It is 
proposed to make a brief comparison of the paper industry of 
New England today with its status at the close of the Civil War. 

The Paper Industry in New England Today 

On the basis of the various directories of the paper industry, 
and these directories as they are printed from time to time are 
carricd along sometimes without the most thorough checking, 
the number of mills in the various New England states, in 
1925, not including so-called converters, are as follows: 

Massachusetts 87, Maine 65, Connecticut 47, New Hampshire 
33, Vermont 24, Rhode Island 1. 
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According to these same directories the number of new. mills 
constructed for the 10-year period ending with January 1, 1926, 
not including so-called converters, are approximately as follows: 

Maine 7, Massachusetts 3, Connecticut 6, New Hampshire 6, 
Vermont 3. 

The number of mills, according to these directories, which have 
ceased operation for the 10-year period beginning January, 1916, 
not including so-called converters, are approximately as follows: 

Massachusetts 7, Maine 7, Connecticut 15, New Hampshire_2. 

It would appear that the greatest mortality has been in_ the 
state of Connecticut. It should be understood that these figures 
are based upon checking of the directories and not upon direct 
checking up in the states concerned, and therefore there may 
be errors in the figures. 

The past decade has seen very interesting changes in grades 
of paper produced in New England. The tendency has been 
strongly in the direction of specialties or higher grades and away 
from Jower:grade papers. This change is the result of no one 
factor but the result of several factors, among them being the 
building of large new mills in other regions close to raw materials, 
and the building of mills where factors of transportation and 
power were more favorable. New England, and Massachusetts 
in particular, may be said to be the center of the fine paper 
industry of the United States. All forms of fine papers of the 
highest grades are produced in Massachusetts. There are then 
very large quantities.of book paper of various forms—specialties, 
newsprint, board, roofing, etc. ‘ 

The total production of all grades of paper for 1925 indicated 
in the directories is approximately as follows: 

Massachusetts 2545 tons daily capacity. 

Maine 6614 tons daily capacity. 

Vermont 658 tons daily capacity. 

Connecticut 1092 tons daily capacity. 

New Hampshire 1834 tons daily capacity. 

Rhode Island 75 tons daily capacity. 

This report of daily production does not include production 
of so-called converting mills. If the production of these convert- 
ing mills was given the tonnage for the various states would, 
of course, be much larger. 


IV. Tendencies in Development 

Brief reference has been made to tendencies in the way. of 
change of character of product. Most interesting changes and 
tendencies are evident in the direction of raw materials . used. 
The very fact of these various changes and tendencies in develop- 
ment indicate a growing industry, able to adapt itself to chang- 
ing market and changes in general industrial growth of the 
section as a whole. 


There can be little question of the advantages to be derived 
from bringing about conditions that would mean fewer changes, 
and therefore greater stability and more satisfactory equilibrium. 
It is apparently much too easy for a mill producing~* one grade 
of paper for reasons that may be neither sound econemically 
nor sound business over the long swing of the business cycle 
te change from one grade of paper to another. It takes both 
time and ability to develop a satisfactory technique in the mill 
in the manufacture of certain grades and satisfactory experience 
in the sale of these grades. Sometimes as the result of a 
period of poor business, or for other reasons, a mill goes onto 
grades with which it is not familiar, forgetting that it involves 
a change in both technique and selling methods. It is easier 
of course to describe changes in tendencies than to prescribe means 
of preventing these changes. At times it is good business from 
every standpoint to make changes. At other times ‘it»may be 
neither good business for the individual mill or for the industry 
as a whole for changes to be carried through. 

The trade associations in the industry have done much in 
informing the industry as to vital factors which affect the‘mills in 
all of their activities. Possibly much more could be done through 
the associations in making accurate and intelligible studies* which 
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would assist the mills: as a basis.of sound judgment and might, 
therefore, prevent deyelopment of unstable conditions: If the 
truth: so often stated, that “knowledge is power” is really ap- 
plicable today it is in manufacturing industries. It should be 
the business of the industry to demand knowledge which it 
may fot now have, or which it may not be using, in such form 
as to put the industry onto a more stable basis and keep it 
there. It is ackriowledged that much is being spent by the 
industry in organized effort through various associations. It 
should be as clearly acknowledged that the associations can 
function properly and effectively only as those supporting them 
give them a chance to serve and use the information and the 
help which the associations may give. 

After all, the paper industry in New England, as elsewhere 
in the country, has grown apparently like Topsy with very little 
apparent effort on the part of the industry to exercise conscious 
direction as to growth. So much is involved today in the supply- 
ing of this great country and the markets outside with paper 
that the industry should certainly develop legitimate means of 
exercising some conscious control of future development. 

One of the most ‘interesting changes that has been going on in 
the industry is the increasing use of wood pulp. No other great 
industry in the country has changed its raw material within a 
hunfan generation. There are men still active in the manufac- 
ture of paper in this particular region who can remember easily 
the time when wood was not a raw material for the ‘paper industry. 
Today in Holyoke there is being produced approximately 550 
tons of paper a day. In the production of this paper there 
are being used over 400 tons of'wood pulp per day. This fact 
in itself is indicative of the change which has taken place in 
the use of raw material in the industry since 1875. 

Regardless of sudstitutes which have been used or which may 
come into use as the result of diminishing supplies of wocd 
in the years to come, there can be little question but that wood 
will always be the principal raw material in the paper industry. 
The ability and the energy of the American people will solve 
the problem of a supply of wood just as soon as that problem 
becomes acute enough, and that because wood is a renewable 
resource and the facilities for producing the wood are just out- 
side our doors. 

It is indeed significaht that the questions which seemed to be 
of most vital importance to the great gathering of chemists in 
Philadelphia within the past month are of direct importance 
to the paper industry. Out of the four or five outstanding pro- 
nouncements at this convention in Philadelphia either as to pro- 
blems or as to results accomplished within the chemical industry, 
two or three of them were of direct importance to the paper 
industry. The announcement made as to a process that will give 
a stronger and more durable thread for the manufacture of 
rayon; the possibility of refinement of pulp to the point where 
it will compete largely with cotton and wool; and the develop- 
ment off synthetic materials of various forms, all come very 
close home to the paper industry. 

The progress already made in the refinement of wood pulp 
indicates, beyond a doubt, that within the next 25 years wood 
pulp “will. become a very serious competitor with cotton and wool 
and that throughout the world. 

The very fact that our industry has changed its raw material 
largely, within a human generation, indicates the youthfulness 
of the industry and therefore the possibilities of marvelous de- 
velopment and growth. We are indeed just at the beginning of 
much wider use of paper and paper products. We marvel some- 
times “at*the development in some of the newer industries, such 
as the electrical industries and their ramifications, and yet we 
have but to study our own industry to appreciate the unusual 
opportufiities for profitable developments within our very doors. 

Fortifying the Industry tor the Future 

Reference to the early development of the industry in New 

Englarki clearly indicates that history does repeat itself, not 
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only in the political <ffairs of men but in industrial dev clopmen, 
During the first 100 years of the industry in New England ther 
was apparently a continued shortage of rags and appeal afte, 
appeal was made by individual mills and by state «uthoritig 
for the saving of rags that the mills might have a S::tisfactory 
amount of raw material. After 1800, with the industry keg 
provincial in character, and better organized to take care oj 
its needs, the open appeals to the public to save rags were dis 
continued though the necessity for constant effort to maintain , 
satisfactory supply of raw material was no less apparent. 

With the incoming of wood pulp in the late 70’s and early 
80’s and the feeling of confidence that came to the industry tha 
the new raw material would supply its needs, there was les 
pressure for the industry itself with raw material. Years oj 
plentiful supply of wood created the impression that there was 
an inexhaustinle reservoir from which the industry could dray 
its raw material. An easy and abundant supply of pulp probably 
contributed largely to the development of the so-called con. 
verting mill and in many instances put that type of mill into 
a more favorable position than the self-contained mill owning its 
own timberlands and producing its own pulp. 

The sense of security as to supplies of pulpwood and pulp in 
a sense created a situation where the supply of raw material was 
a secondary problem as compared with the more important 
problems of production and marketing. Gradually through the 
decades, with the cutting off of the forest, there has come a 
ieeling of less definite security as to future raw materials. There 
is no reason for panic or‘even uncertainty today as to the future 
supply of wood and pulp. From our knowledge of available 
pulpwood and the progress that has been made in the use of 
hard woods there is little question but what the industry could 
continue at its present production for some years without receiy- 
ing a stick of wood or a ton of pulp from the outside. This 
is not saying that with the shutting off of supplies from the out- 
side costs might not advance rapidly, but rather that in an 
emergency we could satisfy our needs for some time to come. 
However, outside supplies of raw materials will probably no 
be shut off and that because the United States is a profitable 
market. 

Present tendencies seem to indicate that as the years pass the 
self-contained mill, owning its own timberlands, will come into 
an increasingly favorable position. In fact, it would appear that 
conditions indicate that the paper industry in this country and 
in other countries must to a large degree fortify itself with a 
permanent supply of raw material—if it is to he indeed a permanent! 
industry. Fortunately, there is no other paper producing country 
in the world so fortunately provided with available means o! 
yroducing its own raw materials as is the United States. 


In the past, in foreign countries where lumber has been the 
chief product of the forest, increasing scarcity of wood, and 
other economic factors, have caused a pulp industry to grow 
out of the lumber industry. This has been the experience in 
Scandinavia, in Canada and this development is now going on 
in our own South and West. The opposite development is bound 
to take place, particularly in the Eastern half of the United States, 
as time passes, and as the pulp and paper mills fortify themselves 
with forests. That is, the mill owning and operating timber- 
land must become a producer of lumber as well as pulpwood. 
As far as it is now possible to sense the development it would 
appear that this will be the final and most satisfactory develop- 
ment in forest utilization. This, is not saying, of course, that 
land owners may not develop forests with the prime objective 
of producing lumber, but rather the paper industry as ii comes 
to fortify itself with timber holdings will eventually produce 
lumber as well as pulpwood. Paper companies now purchasing 
forest lands find that the lands often contain stands of timber 
better suited to the production of lumber than pulpwood and 
therefore lumber is produced. With the production of lumber 
there will come the production of’ pulpwood, and in fact the 
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Any mill hand 


can run it~ 


ANY a good mill hand knows a lot about 
paper making—but not necessarily about 
motors. Knowing motors is a trade in itself and 


Making the most you don’t expect it of ‘mill hands. 


But the starting and stopping of paper mill 
of S to ra g Se ¢ p ace drives can be handled expertly by the most inex - 


perienced man in the mill, if Cutler-Hammer 


. . Magnetic Clutches are installed. Simply atouch 
This unique arrangement of a Shepard to a push-button and the motor picks up its load 


in an Electric Hoist and Crane permits the | evenly and smoothly. 


—- utmost in storage capacity. These clutches insure proper control of 
Y no costly equipment regardless of the in 
ake A man rides with the load. He de- | experience or negligence of the oper- 


> - * ator, when installed on your drives. 
ie posits or picks up a roll at any point— 
in | a quick and easy job. | The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


r that Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 

y and Applications like this and many others 1226 st. Paul Avenue 

‘ith a made possible by the broad range of MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

— | Shepard handling equipment promote 

— | the kind of economy that efficient mill 
production demands. 
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and There are numerous installations of 
grow Shepard Electric Cranes and Hoists in 
€ in paper and pulp mills—each with per- 
‘©? formance records that demonstrate the 
= profitable use of this equipment. Write 
hens for data. 
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pulp mill 
cf the forest. 
The references made to the up-hill fight through which the 
ly pioneers in the industry went in establishing their mills, 
= of interest, are not of much value to us if they do not 
indicate a continuing fight to make our industry a permanem 
and a table one in this country. The leaders of the industry 
today are just as aggressive, as far sighted and as keen fighters, 
as the men who established the industry in the early years. It 
isn’t a question of their keeping too much involved to let the 
industry go backward, but it is more a matter of our still having 
fighting -pioneers who are determined to solve the problem of 
raw material as well as the problem of manufacture and market. 
As; there are men still active in the industry who have seen 
raw materials change from rag to wood, so there are younger men 
active today who will see the industry in this country thoroughly 


fortified with forests that will take care of their needs for all 
time to come, 


ts and completes the satisfactory sollantion 


Se 
Pulpwood Production and Consumption 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 3, 1926.—The Department of 
Commerct ‘aimounces that, according to data collected in cooper- 
ation with the Department of Agriculture,.the’ total consumption 
of pulpwood in 1925 amounted to 6,093,821 cords, reported by 
234 mills, as against 5,768,082 cords reported by 239 mills for 1924, 
an increase of .5.6 per cent. The total production of wood pulp 
in 1925 was 3,962,217 tons, an increase of 6.4 per cent as compared 
with 3,723,266 tens for the previous year. 

The leading three States in this industry are Maine, Wisconsin, 
and New York. Maine reported a slight increase in the quantity 
of pulpwood consumed as compared with 1924, while Wisconsin 
and: New York showed -smali decreases. 

Detailed statistics are presented in the following tables. The 
figures for 1925 are preliminary and subject to such correction as 
may be found necessary upon further examination of the returns. 


Table 1—Wood Consumed and Pulp Produced, by States: 1925 and 1924 





Pulpwood consumed Pulp produced 
State cords) (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
- United States 6,093,821 5,768,082 3,962,217 3,723,266 
REE nv ctst ae ePdbetccotess sc 1,240,340 -1,234,172 917,632 895,451 
Witiontin. ... scGwinaicd cise. 1,071,139 1,071,284 599,601 609,081 
ET Re a 904,283 905,767 770,777 755,165 
Pennsylvania 423,823 406,866 224,399 216,862 
New Hampshire 370,318 269,391 217,489 151,863 
oe 288.206 268.94 145,619 136,105 
Allpther States ......5.20000. 1,795,712 1,611,656 1,086,700 958,748 
Table 2.—Wood Consumed, by Kinds: 1925 and 1924 
Kind Quantity (cords) % distribution 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
es Freee 6,093,821 5,768,082 100.0 100.0 
Spruce: ™™ 
BPOUROUUED  .ccUS CUE ce os c'ccs codips 2,253,219 2,079,182 37.0 36.1 
Te ee ee 818,143 890,523 13.4 15.5 
Hemlock: 
ee ee eee oo 1,013,109 965,359 16.6 16.7 
ee Pee ee 21,705 (a) 0.4 nc 
Wee BE 8 06-0 os bc code nnvitnnns 531,157 427,961 8.7 7.4 
Porlat >= 
DEE. 2S vecevdapehsccc hehehe 206.982 218,036 3.4 3.8 
EE ie CO ow o's hones o'e's 195,938 157,368 3.2 2.7 
Baleam fir: 
SS ae eee 214.600 313.018 3.5 5.4 
EEE. Sis onc bids ccbiecebeosee 52 590 (h) 0.9 i 
Co ee errs, teseey prreee 145.871 128.037 2.4 2.2 
RS ME eal wens > ccsccevece 102 040 75,775 1.7 1.3 
' (See page 2) 
Tab'e 2.—Wood Consumed, by Kinds: 1925 and 1924—Continued. 
Kind Be a o- % distribution 
925 1924 1925 1924 
We ideehets @ copiers ceccsezenee g4 305 93.296 1.4 1.6 
Tamarack or 4afGh .... 2... sccce scence 76.585 74.659 1.3 1.3 
Al GEE Asda tabahc oc cnccccecesnens 221.361 225.908 3.6 3.9 
Slabs and other mi'l waste ........ 156,216 118,960 2.6 2.1 


a—Included in domestic hemlock. 
b—Included in domestic balsam fir. 


Table 3.—Production of Pulp(a), by Processes: 1925 and 1924 


Quantity Per cent of 

Process (tons = a ,000 pounds) increase or 

1924 decrease (-—) 
Total 3. 962. 27 3.723 266 6.4 
Mechanical ... 1,679 6R9 1.643 23 08 
Sulphiite 4... 1,447.191 1,336 551 8.3 
we  gaerere 472.647 440.697 7.2 
Sulphate 412,690 302,735 36.3 





a—Including screenings. 


Cost Secrion 
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Box Board Production for September 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 1, 1926.—September pro:iuctiog 
of boxboard, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 
89 firms operating 111 plants, was 114.6 per cent of capacity, as 
compared with 112.7 per cent in-August and 105.6 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1925. In the following table, which presents a dctailed 
statement of the operations of boxboard mills, the capacity data 
vary according to the normal number of working days in each 
month, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays being excluded, since 
the five-day week was adopted by about 80 per cent of the mills, 


: BOXBOARD 

4 Operation Production Unfilled 
Year Orders 
Inch hours Per cent Tons Per cent Orders (end of 
Month -——————-————,,_ of received month) 

Capacity Operated Ca- ity Output Ca- -—————- 

1925 pacity pacity Tons 
{eeeery 7,960,302 8,388,897 105.4 185,619 199,633 107.5 199,649 112,91) 
ebruary 7,600,440 7,550,968 99.3 177,320 177,292 100.5 162,724 100.403 
March 8,360,484 7,569,995 90.5 197,186 179,067 91.0 169,924 90,062 
fet 8,360,484 7,654,378 91.6 197,186 185,866 94.3 169,914 79,127 
ay 7,980,462 7,111,776 89.1 188,223 163,956 87.1 175,246 83,415 
jor 8,360,484 7,983,150 95.5 197,186 190,310 96.5 193,564 92,022 
uly 8,740,506 8,272,036 94.6 204,149 196,522 95.3 216,013 111,919 
August 7,989,462 8,069,721 101.1 188,223 196,527 104.5 211,385 119,248 
ante 7,980, 462 8,152,403 102.2 188,223 198,749 105.6 191,840 109,19) 
ot —- =  -—O 
(9 mca. STRAINS 70,753,324 96.5 1,723,315 1,687,922 97.9 1,690,259 ...... 
irownes, 7,600,440 7,816,834 102.8 179,260 192,436 107.4 207,658 118,531 
ebruary 7,600,440 7,669,845 100.9 179,260 191,808 107.0 178,099 104,578 
March 8,740,506 8,828,149 101.0 206,149 220,495 107.0 214,724 102,362 
April 8,360,484 8.455.219 101.0 197,186 207,623 105.3 200,154 89,622 
May 7,600,440 oaee’ 046 108.8 179,260 203,937 113.8 198,154 83,293 
jo 8,360,484 9,036,327 108.1 197,230 218, 555 110.8 238,836 109,437 
uly 7 980, 462 *8 S68. 983°106.1 188,265 *204,848°108.8 *215,790°121,970 
August 8,360,484 8,933,579°106.9 197,230 ®222,245°112.7 #207, 230° 109,245 


Septem’r 8,360,484 9,097,544 108.8 197.230 


oc ————— Ce 
(9 mos.)72,964,224 76,575,526 104.9 1,721,070 1,887,884 109.7 1,875,747 ...... 


Stocks of waste 
paper, end of month 
parent 


225,937 114.6 215,102 100,765 








Stocks of Consumption In 
Year Ship- of waste paper Per transit and 
and ments of endof ————“————,_ cent On unshipped 
Month boxboard month Tons of hand purchases 
a7 SO—MCz- = a, 
— Tons Capacity Consumed pacity Tons 
anuary 192,990 47,745 167,980 182,733 108.8 168,479 44,477 
ebruary 176,101 53,960 167,910 170.023 101.3 172,456 43.745 
March 180,418 51.835 184,778 170,363 92.2 176,035 36.147 
April 179,772 57,212 184,778 170.487 92.3 186,530 32.593 
May 168.353 53,327 176.379 159.095 90.2 174.726 38.815 
yn 184,928 59,452 184,778 179,953 97.0 166,467 39,118 
uly 190,667 64,690 193,177 184,295 95.4 160,099 46,311 
August 204,766 55,560 176,379 188.301 1068 149,984 44.359 
Seater 202,599 51,699 176,379 188,720 107.0 155,476 49,587 
ot —_—__— —_—-—- or > — — —_—— 
(9 mos.) 1,683,105  ..... 1,620,496 1,604,522 Wee . esses 
1926 
pouery 192.990 47,745 167.980 182.733 108.8 163.479 44.477 
ebruary 190,901 48,468 167.980 182.298 108.5 162.381 53.985 
March 216.833 52,041 193,177 208,201 107.8 151,176 42,971 
April 208.789 51,447 184.778 198.161 107.2 145.772 50893 
May 204.617 52.060 167.980 188 691 112.3 136.895 44892 
Tune 212.741 57.416 184.778 208.728 113.0 136.380 57.820 
July ®293.957 #56491 176379 196250 111.3 *142813 69 391 
August #220,534 57,559 184,778 °216,017 °116.9 192.635 %56 685 
Seotember 223,581 59,915 184,778 206,593 111.8 116,329 70,311 
Total > — + oe —— 
(9 mos.) 1,874,243  ..... 1,612,608 1,787,672 Se. . ewaibs o 
* Revised. 





Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Sargent Married 25 Years 


Boston, Mass., November 1, 1926.—With about 180 guests, many 
of whom were present at their marriage 25 years ago, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Binney Sargent celebrated their silver wedding by a 
reception at their residence, 53 Tyler street, Norfolk Downs, 
Saturday evening, October 30. In the receiving line with them 
were their three daughters, Mrs. Henry MacGrill and Misses Caro- 
line and Betty Sargent, well known dancers, and their two sons, 
Philip and Donald. Miss Betty Sargent entertained by toe-dancing, 
Russian dancing, ‘and jazz. Mr. and Mrs. Sargent were profusely 
remembered with gifts of silver. Mr. Sargent’s gift to his wife 
was a white silk dress for the occasion. The house was tastefully 
decorated for the event. An orchestra rendered selections and re 
freshments were served. Mr. Sargent is vice-president of E. But 
terworth & Co., Inc. He entered their employ..34 years ago as 
office boy. 
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‘HIGHEST. SPEED - 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH, 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


November 11, 1926 


Sulphur 


SIMPLE change in the manufac- 


A FIRST REQUISITE turing process often results in a 
pronounced decrease in cost of pro- 


IN duction. 
Paper Mills use Starch for sizing to 
produce better and stronger sheets 


: with lower cost of manufacture. 
Pap er Making Our SPECIAL PAPER brand for 


beater-sizing increases strength of 
sheet and gives improved finish. 

Our FOX HEAD brand for top-siz- 
ing is more economical than all glue- 
size—gives perfect satisfaction. 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 


Purity 9914% 


A ha Gu@’Surpaun E 
41 E.42™ Street New York City 
Mine Gulf. County. Texas 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place New York 


Starch 


Does Your Sheet 
Need. a Shave? 


Then use “A-Syrup” silicate of soda in 
your beaters. The “beard” on your sheet 
will disappear, because “A-Syrup” lays the 
fuzz. It gives your sheet a smooth, quality finish. Bristol boards, wrapping, cover and writing 
papers are all improved in finish with “A-Syrup.” May we tell you more? 


Philadelphia Quartz Company, Philadelphia 


































































Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


. NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 6, 1926 
SUMMARY 


ET ee Ee Ee 112 bls., 34 cs. 
TPRGUGEIIINRS. 2... ove cee csvecgcce 50 bls., 5 cs. 
Wall board 7 cs 
News print 
Wrapping paper 
Printing paper 
Packing paper 
rn BES eN ash + cge veges a0 sean ewan 
ace coated paver 
Meta] coated paper 
Deca'comania paper 
Colored paper 
Writing paper 
Filter paper 
pare paper 
Glazed “paper .. 
Tissue «paper 








nueou 





Miscellaneous paper. 


-3,620 rolls, 340 bis., 238 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Berengaria, 
ampton, 17 bis., 3 cs. 
Keller-Dorian’ Paper Co., 
“— 
F. J. Emmerich, Minnewacka, London, 19 bis. 
Bendix Paper Co., Deutschland, Ham » 6 cs. 
re Bernard & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 23 
F. J. Exmerich, Scythia, Liverpool, 8 bls. 
os Dodman, Jr., Inc., Homeric, Southamp- 
ton, 45 bis., 3 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


South- 
Berengaria, Southamp- 


a 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
30 bis.. S cs. 
wa AC. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 20 
s. 


WALL BOARD 
O. M. Baxter, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 27 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Argosy, Kotka, 
448 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Argosy, Raumo, 
337 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Derrflinger, Bre- 
men, 1,097 rolls. 


A. S. Zabriskie, Derrflinger, Bremen, 169 rolls. 

N. Y. American & N. Y. Journal, Gripsholm, 
Gothenburg, 510 rolls. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 248 rolls, 


PRINTING PAPER 
Zuhlke, Volendam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
E. Dietzren & Co olendam, Rotterdam, 10 cs. 


Watch Tower Bible & Tract Society, Argosy, 
Kotka, 74 rol's. 


Oxford Unriversitv Press, Cedric, Liverpool, 5 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke. Penniand, Antwerp, 70 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 5 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
wi F Heffernan Paper Co., Hog Island, Genoa, 


Hs E. Bernard & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 


Biauvelt-W°ley Paper Manfg. Co., 
Glasgow. 18 bdls. 

gy Universal Co., 
don, 11 bi 


> 


Cameronia, 


American Banker, Lon- 


PACKING PAPER 


, atom. Gehrig & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
cs. 


Se neeee Bank, Deutschland, Hamburg, 
cs. 


PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
W. Hartman & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 6 
cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 10 cs. 
P. Puttman, Pennland, Antwerp, 77 


cs. 
nage Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 
cs 


METAL COATED PAPER 
Perry, Ryer & Co., Republic, Bremen, 11 cs. 
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DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


C. W. Sellers, Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


B... Drakent feld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 
5 cs (duplex 
B. F. Diakenfeld & Co., Scythia, 


Liverpool, 
15 cs. (simplex). ; 


COLORED PAPER 
E. Daiber, Pennland, Antwerp, 2 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 


American Express Co., Hog Island, Genoa, 1 cs. 
American Express Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
American Express Co., Mauretania, Southamp- 


ton, 1 cs. 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


‘ D. C. Andrews & Co., 
cs. 
The Eleto Co., Republic, Bremen, 2 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


awe Trad: ing Co., Hak. Maru, Yokkaichi, 


3 bls. 
— Angel & Co., Inc., 


Minnewaska, Lon- 


on =. Angel & Co., 


Homeric, South- 
ampton, 60 bls. 


Inc., 


DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, 


m, 3 cs. 
Ketiffel & Esser, Tuscania, London, 1 cs. 


CREPE PAPER 
a Hanfling & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 50 
s. 


Lon- 


GLAZED PAPER 
Richardson Bros., Cedric, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, La Savoie, Havre, 14 cs. 


STRAW BOARD 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
528 rolls. 

Haas Bros., Volendam, Rotterdam, 116 rolls. 

poate Bros., Volendam, Rotterdam, 100 
rolls. 

ist National Bank of Brooklyn, Volendam, Rot- 
terdam, 90 rolls. 

. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Volendam, Rotter- 
dam, 147 rolls. 

A. Vuyk, Volendam, Rotterdam, 520 rolls. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Kadri Bros., La Savoie, Havre, 9 c 
see Basse & Co., Volendom, 
cs 


- Hartman & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 14 
roll 


Caldwell & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 13 cs. 


ore Forwarding Co., Volendam, Rotter- 
m 


S” disk & Bro., Hak. Maru, Kobe, 5 cs. 
_, Whitted Paper Works, Hak. Maru, Kobe, 25 


Fair: Ryer & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 62 cs. 
Ko L. Kramer & Co., Minnewaska, London, 2 


Sw, Hartman & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 5 


"Retserdon . 


cs. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 8 cs. 

A. L. Diament & Co., France, Havre, 3 cs. 


A.” Flinn, France, Havre, 1 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., France, Havre, 70 cs. 

Guibout freres, France, “Havre, - cs. 

Kadri Bros., France, Havre, cs. 

Cheramy, Inc., Homeric, mee. 1 cs. 

ao. Inc., Homeric, Southampton, 3 cs. 

W. Banker, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 60 bis. 

he Borregaard Co., Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 115 bls., 3,137 rolls. 

Universal Paper Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
60 bis., “7 rolls. 


Gilbert Paper Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 105 
b's., 60 rolls. 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


D. S. Walton & Co., 
15 rolls. 
Republic, Bremen, 1 roll. 


Perry, Ryer & Co., 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Chase National Bank, Hog Island, Genoa, 40 


bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hog Island, Genoa, 538 
bis. rags. 






_—_— 





=~ Barret Co., Hog Island, Leghorn, 
ra 
Chase National Bank, Hog Island, Naples, 1) 


27 bls, 


bls. Ms 
rete Volendam, Rotterdam, 37 bls. rags, 
— table Trust Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
bls. Gging 
The arret Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 117 bis, 
rags. 
Butkley, Dunton & Co., Volendam, ——., 26 bis, 
rags. 
“Buley, Dunton & Co., Volendam, ——, 297 
-. ba: wing. 
M icks, Inc., Hak. Maru, Kobe, 87 bls, 
a 
G. = Graves Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 67 bis, 


bagg 

esi Silberman, Muenchen, Bremen. 256 bls. rags. 

ie Keller Co., Inc., Muenchen, Bremen, 58 

bien "rags. 

Mayer Bros., Muenchen, Bremen, 55 bls. rags. 

Lipman Woolstoek Co., Minnew:ska, London, 
44 bis. rags. 

L. Liebowitz, Tuscania, London, 58 bls. rags. 

N. Y. Trust Co., Tuscania, London, 69 bls. rags, 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Cabo Espartel, 
Genoa, 42 bis. cotton waste. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Cabo Espartel, 
$1 bls. thread waste. 

Ist National Bank of Boston, Cabo Espartel, 
Genoa, 100 bis. thread waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Espartel, Mar- 
seilles, 40 bis. rags. 

Union National Bank, Cabo Espartel, Marseilles, 
101 bis. rags. 

Tradesmans National Bank, Cabo Espartel, Leg. 
horn, 223 bis. rags. 


Genoa, 


Jaffe Products Co., Siboney, Havana, 50 bis. 
rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Lehigh, Leith, 90 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Lehigh, Leith, 126 bis. 
bagging. ; 

y Fenton, Inc., Derrflinger, Bremen, 87 

bls. r: 

B. age. Kaplan, Derrflinger, Bremen, 45 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. Pastside, Manchester, 72 
bls. bagging. E 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Eastside, Bel- 
fast, 1,100 bls. i 


bagging. 
M. Snedeker Co ., Eastside, Belfast, 76 bis. 


pa stock. 
E J. Keller Co Wytheville, 
214 bis. rags. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Livenza, 


-» Ine., Rotterdam, 


Leghorn, 4 bis. 
rags. 
= Butterworth & Co., Inc., Livenza, Genoa, 
112 bis. rege. 
Robert Blank, Samland, Antwerp, 50 bis. rags. 
S. Silberman, Republic, Bremen, 64 bls. rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., C. of Eureka, Alexandria, 
141 bis. rags. 


D. I. Murphy, C. of Eureka, Alexandria, 203 


%, r 
- Keller Co., Inc., Ambridge, Rotterdam, 
10 Fis ra, 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., De Grasse, Havre, 9 
oe Tags. 
“ de Kater Co., Inc., Hellen, Barcelona, 215 
- 


zg. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hellen, Barcelona, 168 
E. Fy Keller Co., Inc., Suevier, Antwerp, 90 bls. 
Tags. 

= J. Keller Co., Inc., Pennland, Antwerp, 124 
bls. thread waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Waukegan, France, 93 
bis. rags. , : 

Cast'e £: Overton, Inc., Adriatic, Liverpool, 63 


bis. bagg 
Kobe, 25 bis. rags 


bls 


Robot “Blank, Arizonian, 


OLD ROPE 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 


s. 
. Keller Co., 
bales. : 
International Purchasing Co., C. S. Maria, La 
Coruna, 42 bales. E 
& Co., Exeter City, Bristol, 43 


Brown Bros. 
bales. 

. .. Birkenstein & Sons, Derrflinger, Bremen, 31 
ales. 


Inc., Muenchen, Bremen, 60 


OLD MANILA NETS 
H. J. Reed, Cameronia, Glasgow, 60 bales. 
MANILA ROPE 


er Wilson Line, Minnewaska, London, 
coils. 

Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Mauretania, Southamp- 
ton, 4 coils. 

United Fruit Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 13 pkgs. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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27 bls, 
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rags, 
am, 60 


17 bis, 
26 bis, 
~, 207 
7 bis, 
7 bls, 


Tags 
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ags. 
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Ags. 
Tags, 
artel, 
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THE 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and ie of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 


machines. 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes — 


The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 
Collinwood Sta. CLEVEIAND, OHIO 
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For Greater Economy 
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Use 
ALPHA 
FIBRE 


Our new eee 
which takes the place ela 


rags in paper-making 
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“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain: at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


“KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 
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WOOD PULP 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Muenchen, 


367 
bls. wood pulp. 


Bremen, 


E. M. Sergeant & oo ge ary Hamburg, 
1,500 bis. si ite, 250 
Buck, Kiaer Co., ‘Deutschland, Trondhjem, 
800 bis. cont 101 tons. 
Buck, ams Deutschland, Halmstad, 250 
bis. sulphite, 5 
Johan ae Sparre, Inc., Deutschland, 
we. 30 bis ite. 
Tidewater Co., Aslaug, Chatham, 
7,454 bis. sul hie 
Tidewater permills ms Terja, Murray Bay, 


8,040 bis. mechanical pulp : 
tle & Overton, nc., Wytheville, Rotterdam, 
b's. sulphite, 29 tons. 
Wales a's Sparre, Inc., Gripsholm, 
Gor burg. = bis. sulphate. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 300 bls. 


Johanson son, Wales . Inc., Gripsholm, 
Gahebe , 350 = 
E. M a Gripshoim, Gothenburg, 
255 my si 
ae then & eats Ltd., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
Is, 
1, Horton oo Inc., Randsfjord, Gefie, 
"ici, "Horton & Gon Inc., Randsijord, Gelte 
e] ne., 
1,800" bis. sulpha sulphate, 304 tons. a 
Gefie, eo tie dr Pip Aseae- a 
s. dry iP, tons. 
Scandinavian Pulp y, Ine., Randsfjord, 
Sundsvall, 1,250 oy sulphate, 250 tons. : 
Scandinavian Pulp y, Inc., Randsfjord, 
Sundsvall, 600 bis. sulphite, 120 tons. 
M. yy & Co., Inc., Randsfjotd, Sunds- 
vall, 2,300 bls. none. — tons. 
Johanson, ‘Inc., Randsfjord, 
Sundsvall, 1,910 bis. .— 75 tons. 
, Dunton & Co., 
i: A een died & Co., Randsfjord, ——., 3,450 
bis. sulphite, 698 tons. 


Wales 
Randsfjord, ——, 1,600 
ite, 320 tons. 
Buck, — & Co., Inc., _Domnetinet, Trondh- 


jem, 1,200 bi s. chemical pu 
Sergeant & Co., 4 er Oslo, 300 

ate ~ 
‘ we Holleses, ne., Luetzow, Bremen, 905 bis. 
sul ~~ aot, tons. 1 Glasg - H 
' e er Co., Inc, Ow arn, am- 
burg, 512 bls. wood pulp. 76 ‘tons. 7 

stle & Overton .. Indep. Hall, France, 


341 bls. wood pulp. 


STRAW PULP 
ge Pulp Agency, Inc., Volendam, Rot- 
terdam, 26 bales. 
CHINA CLAY 


J. Lee Smith, Exeter City, Bristol, 150 bags. 


Western trip. 


Members of the organization voted it a rare privilege to hear 
Mr. Ranck tell of his travels and to view the photographs. 
pictures were taken in Estes Park, Colorado; 
the recent national convention; at Goldeon, 
Peak. There were also some attractive views which the manu 


facturer took in the Garden of the Gods. 


Mr, Ranck also exhibited movie snapshots of members of the 
Middletown Rotary Club, most of which were taken at the Hotel 


Manchester, Middletown. 


PAPER TRADE 


, 2. W. Ranck Tells About Western Trip 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

. Dayton, Ohio, November 8, 1926—Z. W. Ranck, president of 

the Crystal Tissue Paper Company, Middletown, addressed mem- 

bers of the Rotary Club of Middletown at its meeting the past 

week ‘and presented motion pictures made by him during a recent 





Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 62) 
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BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 6, 1926 


ist National Bank of Boston, Sardinian Prince, 
Buenos Aires, 767 bags casein, 46,020 kilos. 
Brown pews: & Co., Lehigh, Dundee, 51 bls. 








pa stoc. 
urness, * Withy & Co., Lehigh, Dundee, 121 bis. 
pa st 


uck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 


ys ot sulphite pulp. 
oe co, Inc., West Harcuvar, Ham- 
ium a” bis. rag 
A Keller Co., Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 90 
“tase 
& Overton, Jan, West Arrow, Rotter- 
= 540 b's. wood pulp. 
Robert Blank, ty Rotterdam, 122 bis. 
rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 6, 1926 
D. I. Murphy, Hog Island, Leghorn, 121 bis. 


¢ y ews Bros. & Co., Hog Island, Leghorn, 59 
bls. cotton waste. 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Hog Island, Leghorn, 
124 bis. ae, 
a & Overton, Inc., Lehigh, 


rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Lehigh, 
Castle & Overton, ne, W3 
422 bls. wood pulp, 

Philadephia Birra National Bank, Wytheville, 
Rotterdam, 78 bis. rags. 

Tradesmans National Bank, Wytheville, 
dam, 518 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 





193 


Leith, 86 bls. rags. 
/ytheville, Rotterdam, 


London, 


Rotter- 
Wytheville, Rotterdam, 
59 i a 

urphy, Wytheville, Rotterdam, 91 bis. 
Tr 
J: Keller Co., Inc., Wytheville, Rotterdam, 


488 b's. 
Bulklev, Junton & Co.; Randsfjord, ——-, 500 
bis. sulphate pulp, 101 tons. 
Dunton & Co., Randsfjord, ——, 275 


ue chemiead pulp, 55 tons. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Randsfjord, Norrsundet, 
2,000 bis. sulphate, 406 tons. 


Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Randsfjord, 
Gefle, 375 bis. 7 gen 5 tons. 
Scandinavian mcy, Inc., Randsfjord, 


——— 2,500 Vs » heen 500 tons. 
Gottesman & Co,, Inc., Randsfjord, Sunds- 
ane 1 600 bis. sulphite, 300 tons. 
Robert Blank, Chelma, Bordeaux, 155 bis. rags. 
oe Blank, London Exchange, London, 237 
is. rags. 


Robert Blank, London Commerce, Lo: 
bls. rags. 

Robert Blank, Rexmore, Glasgow, 90 |ils. rags, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Aldrich, Germany, 567 
bls. wood pulp. 

ao & Overton, Inc., 


lon, 103 


Sac City, Belgium, 468 
‘Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, France, 389 


bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., London Commerce 
London, 68 coils old ro: F 
Castle & Overton, Inc., West Campgiw, Ger. 


thany, 258 bis. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Kreta, Hamburg, 14 


bis. ra 
E. | Keller Co., Inc., Aldrich, Bremen, 168 


<a TAP i otler Co., Inc., Lauxpalile, Naples, 14] 
bis. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 6, 1926 
Baltimore Trust Co., Hog Island, Leghorn, 33 

bis. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Lehigh, London, 140 bis, 


raj 
Robert Blank, Binnendyk, Amsterdam, 180 bis. 











seattle & Overton, _ West Arrow, Rotter- 
720 bls. wood p 
“=> & ee = Aldrich, Germany, 
bis. wood pu 
Castle ac Overton, Inc., Lorain, Germany, 
bis. wood pulp. 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 6, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 


as bis. 
eller Co., Inc., J. Luckenbach, Kobe, 
ws bis. rags. 


2,403 
3,579 


1926 





NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 6, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., West Arrow, Rotter- 
dam, 360 bls. wood pulp. 


GALVESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOV NOVEMBER 6, 1926 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., J. Luckenbach, Kobe, 
bis. rags. 





1926 
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The 
in Denver during 
Colorado, and Pike's 


Some time ago Rotarians inspected the tissue mills at Amanda 


as Mr. Ranck’s guests. 


variety of uses to which tissues are put. 


The presiding officer at the last meeting of the Rotary. Club 
and who introduced Mr. Ranck in an effective manner was Rev. 
Other visiting guests were introduced. 


F. A. Stiles. 


They were shown every detail of manu- 
facture and were not only greatly pleased but amazed at the 


WASHINGTON, 


to 50,000 tons. 


Bureau of Standards Anniversary 


A celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Commerce, at Washington, D. C., 
is just announced. On Saturday, December 4, next, the Bureau 
will keep Open House and a banquet will be given at which the 
many friends of the Bureau will meet the staff and reminiscences 
will be exchanged, the achievements of the quarter century will 
be reviewed, and the present and future work will be discussed. 
A group of distinguished guests will attend. The event is of 
interest to the world of science and as well to the industrial experts 
who have worked so closely in cooperation with the Bureau and 
in turn made application of its discoveries and developments in 
perfecting the measured control of processes. 

_ inspect the experimental research facilities of the Bureau will be 
welcomed by its many friends. 


Traemassefabrik Plans Expansion 

D. C. Nov. 9—The Risr Traemassefabrik in 
southern Norway, is reported to be planning an expansion of plant 
which will bring--the capacity. of the mill- from- 10,000 to 12,000 
metric tons of mechanical groundwood annually up to within 40,000 


The opportunity to 





—== 
on, 103 


S. Tags, 
ny, 567 
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A gate valve; . 
that does not Shather 


The double-faced wedge of a Jenkins 
Gate Valve is, by means of guides, 
prevented from chattering or a 
the seat when fully or 

opened. 


This guide insures true seating. Even 
and ample distribution of metal 
throughout the valve provides for 
strength where strength is needed. 


Jenkins Gate Valves are furnished in 
bronze and iron in standard, medium 
and extra heavy patterns. 


JENKINS BROS. 


Fig. 651 133 Ne. Seventh Street .... 
Flanged, «Jenkins 646 Washington Boulevard 
Standar ron 
Body Gate Valve, JENKINS BROS., Limited 
with yoke and Montreal, Canada Lendon, England 

rising spindle 


SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 
Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern: Paper Co., two orders, total 4700 H.P. 
For St. Croix Paper Co 1200 H.P. 
For Brown Paper Mill Co 

Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 


Jessup & ae Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 


total 
Ontario cate Co., Lt 
For Dear en Co., North Tona- 


ler City, a 
ee Co., Philadelphia, P 
anufacturing Corp., Austin, Pa....1 

aoa Board & reg Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., two orders, t 

Crown Williamette — Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., two orders, total 

Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., 
two orders, total 


pam 
yw s'0'0'd 


Badenhausen Corporation 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL. OFFICE, 1011: CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. &. A. 


S13 House Bide. Picaburgs 


Life Bidg., 
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CASTLE & OVERTON 


—INCORPORATED— 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Branch Offices and ‘Agencies in 


ENGLAND SWEDEN GERMANY 
BELGIUM SPAIN 


Z| aS AZTEX 
W/Z SSS Ui» 


@ 


AW 
VW 
WY 


enter 
Importers and Dealers in 


Rags, Pulp, Paper Stock 


Ss 
Sole Agents in the United States for 
Waldhof, Tilsit & Ragnit 


Bleached and Unbleached Sulphite 


VA 
SS 


“Yall AY. rm 


4S 


Pine Tree Pulp Company 


TISSUE PAPERS 


BASE 24 x 36—480 10 to 20 Ib. 


NO. 1 ANTI-TARNISIIT KRAFT 
NO. 1 AND NO. 2 WIITE TISSUE 
NO. 1 AND NO. 2 MANILA TISSUE 
LIGIT? BLUE AND PINK TISSUE 


Jumbo—Machine—Iland Rolls in all. sizes 


Toilet Paper—Rolls- and Sheets. 


FLAT NAPKINS FOLDED 


PLAIN AND CREPED | 
AJAX PAPER MILLS, INC. 
BUCK RUN, PA. : 


Executive and Sales Offices: - 7 
110 East 42nd Street New York 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THe Paper Trane joi, 
Wednesday, November 10, 1 
With a good volume of inquiries being received about Sect 


deliveries and spot transactions conditions in the market for all 
grades of paper continued last week along satisfactory lines. 
Prices held up to former levels, manufacturers reporting no con- 
cessions. Paper salesmen spent an active week placing orders. 

Production of news print continued at a brisk rate. Consu:n- 
ers absorbed supplies with equal rapidity, prices remaining firm 
in view of the market’s strong tone. According to figures re- 
ceived by R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, 342 Madison. Avenue, during the month of October sixty- 
five leading newspapers in twenty-three cities, each with a circu- 
lation of at least 100,000, ran average daily editions of thirty- 
three pages each and 116.pages for their Sunday editions. 

The daily net paid circulation of these papers, according to Mr. 
Kellogg, was 13,269,556 for the last six months, and Sundays 
12,132,398 during the same period of time. 

Manufacturers of box board reported that the market was in 
a strong position having been little affected by the strike of paper 
box makers still in progress. Quotations for fine grades of 
papers held up to former levels in the face of a slightly increased 
demand over the preceding. week.” Wrapping paper continued to 
sell in normal volume. 





Mechanical Pulp 
Production in the ground wood market proceeded at a good 
rate during the last week, though the present supplies, it is re- 
ported, are enough to take care. of the current. demand. The 
market remained firm, prices. holding up to previously quoted 
levels. Prospects for future business seem good as inquiries on 
contracts are coming in at. the usual rate. 


Chemical Pulp 
The chemical pulp market was marked by no important change 


during the last’ week. Domestic and imported products are in 
good dé@fhand and production moved rapidly into consumption. 
Prospetts-for future business are good, it is reported, a fair sup- 


ply of jnquiries for contract orders having piled up in the 
offices 4: the manufacturers. 


= 


= Old Rope and Bagging 
Thee rope and’ bagging market continued to remain in an 
easy |] ion during the last week, no increase in demand being 
reported from the paper mills. . Prices on all grades remained 
satisfactory, holding up to recently ene levels. 
Rags 

Prices for rags, both new and old, remain the same. The 
demand’ is sufficient to take care of the supply in the lower 
grades_._.On the better grades the market is still quiet. Prices 
continue t6 hold up. Colored was in less demand than white. 


Waste Paper 

The “heiter grades of waste paper continued to be in popular 
demand’ during the last week; consumers showing a marked pref- 
erence for shavings as has been the case for several weeks. 
Manufacturers found-difficulty. in keeping up with the demand. 
















Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 9, 1926.—Bids will be received 
on November 30 by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, for 492,000 rolls of toilet paper for delivery at vari: 
ous east coast navy yards and bids will be received on the same 
day for 170,000 rolls for delivery at west coast navy yards. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following 
bids for 26,250 pounds of 29 x 41—175, single coated book paper: 
Allied Paper Mills, at 8.09 cents per pound; Whitaker Paper 
Company, 8.05 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
7.87 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 7.89 cents; 
Dobler & Mudge, 7.77 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
10.9 cents and 11.45 cents; Reese & Reese, 7.95 cents; Old Domin- 


ion Paper Company, 9.89 cents; and Bryant Paper Company, 875 
cents. 


The following bids were also received for 40,000 pounds o: 
244%, x 34—No. 35 box board; Whitaker Paper Company, at 
$51.87 per ton; R, P. Andrews Paper Company, at $62.70; Bar- 
ton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, $50.90; The La Boiteaux Com- 
pany, $50.40; Mathers-Lamm Faper Company, $45.08; and Reese 
& Reese, $54.40. 

For 40,000 pounds of No. 2, 25 x 30, binders board: Whitaker 
Paper Company, at $68.00 per ton; Barton, Duer & Koch Com- 
pany, $68.70; Dobler & Mudge, $67.50; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, $69.75; and the Raybestos Company, $70.00. 

For 10,000 pounds of 26 x 38—No. 50 strawboard: R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, at $64.50 per ton; and the La Boiteaux 
Company, $51.50. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on November 12 for 42,400 
pounds (265,000 sheets) of 25 x 38—160, high quality coated 
book paper. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 4,020 
pounds (30,000 sheets) of 38 x 48—130, blue M. F. printing paper 
at 8.7 cents per pound, bids for which were received on October 
15. 

The same firm will also furnish 500 sheets of 13% x 9 red 
paperoid at $4.40, bids for which were received on October 13. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on November 5 for 7,312 
pounds (75,000 sheets) of 24 x 38—971%4, yellow bond paper. 


Fire in Waste Paper Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Denver, Col., Nov. 6, 1926.—A fire believed to have been caused 
by “spontaneous combustion” did about $8,000 damage to the 
plant of the American Waste Paper Company, 600 Lawrence 
street, during the night of November 5. The loss is.apportioned : 
$5,000 to contents and $3,000 to the building. 





A. W. McNulty Married 
Cuicaco, November 8, 1926—A. W. McNulty, treasurer of the 
McNulty Paper and Twine Corporation was married November 3 
and has taken his bride on a European honeymoon. Mr. and Mrs. 
McNulty will return to Chicago about January 2, 1927. 
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Avoiding Mistakes In 
Timber Deals 


It is so easy to overlook some 
vital factor in buying or selling 
timber. 


The only safe way is to have 
competent outside advice. Our 
organization has handled timber 
transactions—large and small—for 
45 years. Our experience should 
be of value to you when you want 
to buy or sell timber. 


James D. LAC Bx & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 
Established 1880 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave 626 Henry Bldg. 


MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
Drummond Bldg. Vancouver Block 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


17 EAST 42npD ST.. 
NEW YORK 
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——SCHOPPER———} 


—RIEGLER!— 
The Original 


(Covered by Patents) 


Freeness Tester 


Schopper Paper Testers Standard 
The World Over for 45 Years 


FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, Inc. 


72 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 


CANADA 


SOLE AGENTS 
UNITEL STATES 


YEARS 
of Dependable 


Service 


paper manu- 
facturers Pras een 2 selected 
Appleton: Faits as regular equipment. 
Only felts of the highest say one 
achieve this distinction and live up 
their well earned reputation for ans 
than a generation. 
Appleton Woolen Mills 
APPLEION WISCONSIN 


ou ts and Jackets 
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ey 
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Miscellaneous Markets _{ 


aos Wednesday, November 10, 1926. 
Office of THE Paper TRADE JouRNAL, 


Cusent shipments of industrial chemicals to consumers proved 
large last week, manufacwrers reporting a lively trend in spot- 
businéss and also the renewal of contracts on practically all items. 
Much ‘more contract business was being done, it was said, than 
during: ‘the preceding week. Spot transactions were well main- 
tained, prices prevailing on this year’s business being carried over. 


BLANC FIXE.—Demand for blanc fixe is expanding in certain 
circles, according to manufacturers, the movement against con- 
tracts being well maintained. There has been no change in prices, 
Pulp sells for $60 a ton in bulk, and the powder is bringing from 
4% cents to 4% cents a pound, jn barrels, at works. 
“BLEACHING POWDER—Contract shipments of bleaching 
powder were moving forward in large volume during the last week, 
buyers ‘evidencing a keen interest in business for the coming year, 
Prices were maintained as of the preceding week $2 to $2.40 per 
100 poutids in large drums, at works, according to quantity and 
size of ‘container. 


CASEIN.—The demand for casein, the market for which has 
shown: a slight easing off of late, was fairly. routine during the 
last week, prices remaining unchanged. Domestic casein is quoted 
at from 14% cents a pound to 17 cents. Imported casein sells at 
15 cents to-16 cents a pound, all in bags, 


CAUSTIC SODA.—The withdrawal of orders on contract con- 
tinued peavy in the caustic soda market. Dealers sent in a good 
many inquiries about future business, indicating their satisfaction 
with the- prevailing prices. Spot business continued strong and 
prices: at the recently quoted level remained unchanged: Caustic 
soda is quoted at from $3.10 to $3.15 per 100 pounds in large drums 

- at works.- Spot car loads still bring from $3.20 to $3.25 for the 
same amount. , 


CHINA CLAY.—With an improved demand for china clay in 
evidence, contract shipments of this commodity proceeded at a 
lively rate last week, while spot lot ‘sales maintained their slightly 
increased volume of the week before. Imported clay sells for from 
$13 to $22 a ton, in bulk ship side. Domestic wash clay is selling 
at from $8 to $9 a ton.at mine, and $10 a ton pulverized. 


CHLORINE.—Contracts for forward requirements in the chlor- 
ine market continued to be made in fair volume last week, dealers 
showing a confidence induced by the steadiness of last year’s 
prices. Contracts, it was said, were going ahead more rapidly than 
during the same period of time last year. Liquid chlorine in tanks 
at works is quoted at 4 cents a pound on contract and for spot 
transactions at from 4% to 4% cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—The same conservative tone of the rosin market was 
maintained last week in the face of an excellent Southern supply. 
Consumers sent out a fair volume of inquiries concerning future 
business, but actual transactions were reported to have been no 
more than of the preceding week. Paper mill rosin sells at from 
$13.50 to $13.60 per 280 pounds in barrels from the docks. 

SALT CAKE=Despite the fact that contract prices for salt 
cake are quoted $3 higher than prices for the last fiscal year, manu- 
facturers reported numerous sales in the face of limited offerings. 
Salt cake is quoted at from $18 to $20 a ton in bulk at works. 

SODA ASH.—Prices in the soda ash market were well main- 
tained during the last week, while contracts for deliveries were be- 
ing placed in larger numbers. Contract quotations, in car lots, at 
works, pers100 pounds are $1.25 in bulk, $1.38 in bags, and $1.63 in 
barrets* = 

STARCH.—Consumers’ needs are being well supplied by ship- 
ments of starch which have been going forward at a steady rate. 

“Business continued along active lines in routine fashion. Special 
paper makers’ starch is selling at $3.42 per 100 pounds in bags, and 
$3.59 per 100 pounds in. barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—No change marked the condi- 


,! 


tion of the sulphate of alumina market last week. Constumery 
showed an interest in cOntract arrangements, and manufatcurery 
made preparations for 1927 deliveries. Prices remained 
commercial grades being offered at from $1.40 to $1.45 in bags 
works in car lots. Iron free is still quoted at from $2.00 to $295 
a 100 pounds at works. 


SULPHUR.—A normal quantity of sulphur moved into consump. 
tion during the last week, prices remaining unchanged at the 
previously quoted level. Sulphur brings $18 to $19 a ton in bulk 
at mine, and $21 to $23 for the same quantity at ship side. 

TALC.—A normal demand for talc on the part of the paper miils 
was met with the usual shipments during the last week, quotations 
remaining unchanged and reports of shadings © and concessions 
infrequent. Domestic talc sells for $16 to $18 a ton at Eastern 
mines. French talc is still quoted at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship 
side. 


Chicago Paper Market Normal 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cutcaco, November 8, 1926.—Market conditions in Chicago and 
outlying districts are featured by their normalcy. Where prevalent 
conditions are such as to make prices weak there are no varia- 
tions and where various causes generally make the market stronger 
the Chicago market is acting according to schedule. 

The fine paper market finds conditions much more favorable 
than at this time last year. One firm reports conditions at least 
8 per cent better and it is safe to take this statement as a fair 
barometer of conditions. The higher grade of fine paper and | 
announcement cards have experienced a heavy sale this fall. 

The recent break in standard water marked sulphite bond had 
nothing to justify it according to several fine paper manufacturers. 
Labor costs were not to blame for the break and the only fault 
can lie in prevalent conditions of supply and demand. 

It is significant to note that this break did not precipitate a 
general break in the paper market. Other grades of paper held 
on firmly and the demand was strong enough to hold steady 
ground. This definitely points to a strong condition of the 
market. 

With March and October the peak months in the fine paper 
business and with June and December the low months firms in- 
terested in the paper industry can expect a natural and expected 
quiet period at this time. 

The greatest trouble experienced by the coarse paper jobbers 
is to fill orders. Prices are firm but shipments are hard to get. 
The wrapping mills are all filled up to capacity and the present 
busy season gives an optimistic tone to all this class of the paper 
industry. There is no incentive toward price cutting at this time 
ef year and market conditions point only to a decidedly firm 
condition. 

There is no change in the paper board market, nor is there 
likely to be any decided change in the next two months. 

The waste paper market is weak. There seems to be plenty 
of supply and little or no demand. The mills have all been cut 
down on tonnage, according to several Chicago buyers, and this 
condition has been in evidence since the first of October. High 
prices seem to have brought cut a lot of paper and the markets 
are flooded with all grades. This condition is especially true in 
the news and mixed paper market which comprises a large share 
of the old paper buying. 


Gets Research Fellowship at Iowa College 


“[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Woronoco, Mass., November 9, 1926.—George M. Seidel has 
resigned as assistant superintendent of the No. 2 Strathmore 
Paper Company mill to accept a research fellowship at the Iow2 


State College. Mr. Seidel will work on the problems involved 
inthe preparation of puip from corn,stalks-for paper making. 





